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TH  E  municipal  laws  of  every  coun- 
try, are  not  only  obferved  as  a 
rule  of  condud,  but  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people  they  are  regarded  as  the  ftandard 
of  right  and  of  wrong,  in  all  matters 
to  which  their  regulations  are  extended. 

In  this  prejudice,  however  natural  to 
the  crowd,  and  however  falutary  it  may 
be  deemed,  men  of  enlarged  and  inqui- 
fitive  minds,  are  bound  by  no  ties  to  ac«» 
quiefce  without  enquiry. 

Property  is  one  of  the  principal  ob- 

je£ls  of  municipal  law,  and  that  to  which 

B  its 
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its  regulations  arc  applied  with  greatefl 
efficacy  and  precifion.  Withrefped  to  pro- 
perty in  moveables,  great  uniformity 
takes  place  in  the  laws  of  almoft  all  na- 
tions ;  they  differ  only  as  being  more  or 
lefs  extended  to  details,  comprehending 
the  diverfity  of  commercial  tranfa61:ions ; 
and  this  branch  of  jurifprudence  may  be 
iaid  to  have  almoft  attained  to  its  ulti- 
mate maturity  and  perfedion. 

But  with  refpe£l  to  property  in  laiid, 
different  principles  have  been  adopted  by 
different  nations  in  different  ages;  and  there 
is  no  reafon  why  that  fyftem,  which  now 
prevails  in  Europe,  and  which  is  derived 
frcm  an  age,  not  deferving  to  be  extol- 
led for  legiflative  wifdom,  or  regard  to 
the  equal  rights  of  men,  fhould  be  fup- 
pofed  to  excel  any  fyifem  that  has  taken 
place  elfewhere,  or  to  be  in  itfelf  already 
advanced  beyond  the  capacity  of  im- 
provement, or  the  need  of  reformation. 

It 
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It  is  to  a  free  and  fpeculative  dlfqul- 
fition,  concerning  the  foundation  of  this 
right  of  property  in  land,  and  concern-* 
ing  thofe  modifications,  by  which  it  may 
be  rendered  in  the  higheil:  degree  bene- 
ficial to  all  ranks  of  men,  that  the  au- 
thor of  thefe  pages  wiflies  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  learned,  the  ingenious, 
and  the  friends  of  mankind. 

It  can  give  him  no  furprize,  if  the 
opinions  he  has  advanced  on  a  topick  of 
difcufhon,  fo  new,  and  fo  interefting  to 
all,  iliall  meet  with  the  approbation  of  a 
few  only.  Were  they  now  for  the  iirfl: 
time  to  be  prefented  abruptly  to  his  own 
mind,  he  believes  that  they  would  flartle 
his  firft  thoughts,  and  perhaps  might  be 
rejected  on  a  tranfierit  view.  But  the 
leading  principles  of  that  lyftem,  which 
he  now  holds,  refpe6ling  property  in- 
land, have  been  coeval  in  his  mind 
with  the  free  exercife  of  his  thoughts  in 
B  z  fpeculative 
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fjpecnlative  enquiries  ;  they  have  recur- 
red often,  they  have  been  gradually  un- 
folded, and  for  fome  years  pafl:,  he  has 
been  accuflomed  to  review  them  fre- 
quently, almofl:  in  their  prefent  form, 
with  ftill  increafuig  approbation. 

All  that  he  would  requefl:  in  their 
favour  (and  the  candid  will  readily  grant 
this)  is,  that  they  may  not  be  reje6led  on 
a  firfl  difguft,  and  that  thole  who  can- 
not adopt  the  opinions  here  advanced, 
may  at  leaft  beftow  fome  pains  inafcer- 
taining  their  own.  Thefe  are  the  opini- 
ons of  one  individual,  thinking  freely,  and 
for  himfelf ;  they  are  erroneous  perhaps 
and  viiionary  ;  their  fingularity  may  well 
authorize  a  fufpicion  that  they  are  fo,  and . 
this  fufpicion  ought  to  have  kept  theni 
back  from  the  public  eye,  but  for  the 
hope  of  exciting  others  to  enter  into  the 
fame  train  of  enquiry,  and  no  longer  in 
a  matter  of  the  firfl  importance  to  the 

interefls 
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intcrefts  of  fociety,  implicitly  to  acqui- 
efce  ill  traditionary  dodlrines,  never  yet 
fubmittcd  to  examination. 

Free  enquiry,  however  it  may  give 
birth  to  vain  theories,  and  chimerical 
projecis,  has  never  in  any  department 
been  produ*Stive  of  efl'ential  detriment  to 
the  true  interefts  of  mankind.  What 
undefirable  confequences  have  always 
arilen  from  the  flagnation  of  enquiry, 
and  from  lilent  acquiefcence,  even  in 
eftablifnments  that  are  beneficial,  and  in 
opinions  that  are  true,  tiie  hiftory  of 
mankind  bears  witnefs  in  every  age. 

It  is  natural  to  the  mind,  when  new 
ideas  ariie  on  important  fubjedts,  to  open 
Itfelf  with  fondnef's,  to  the  pleaiing  im- 
preffion  which  they  make.  Yielding  to 
this  feducing  enthuhalm,  the  author  has 
been  led  to  fpeak  with  freedom  of  great 
changes,    fuddenly  to  be   accompliflied, 

as 
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as  pra£llcable  in  fome  cafes,  and  to  be 
defired  in  many.  Yet  is  he  well  aware 
that  great  changes  fuddenly  accompliflied, 
are  always  pregnant  with  danger,  and 
with  evil,  and  ought  on  ahnoft  no  occa- 
fion  whatever  to  be  delired,  or  brought 
forward  by  the  friends  of  mankind. 
Partial  reformation,  gradual  progreffive 
innovation,  may  produce  every  advantage 
which  the  moft  important  and  fudden 
changes  can  promife,  yet  without  incur- 
ring thofe  dreadful  hazards,  and  thoie 
inevitable  evils,  with  w^nch  great  and 
fudden  changes  are  ilill  attended. 

With  the  greatefl;  fatisfa£lion  of  mind 
he  avows  his  perfualion,  that  were  great 
and  important  innovations  refpeding 
property  in  land  as  pra(^icable  and  fafe, 
as  they  are  difficult  and  full  of  danger, 
there  is  no  country  under  the  fun  which 
ftands  lefsin  needof  fuch  reformation  than 
pngland.— Aitho'  indeed theprinciplesof 

jurilprudence. 
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junlpriidcnce,  refpedliing  property  in 
Ijiid,  which  the  laws  of  England  recog- 
nize, arc  derived  from  the  fame  fource, 
and  partake  of  the  fame  abfurd  and  per- 
nicious nature  with  thofe  maxims  which 
prevail  almoft  every  where  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  yet  fuch  has  been  the 
generolity  of  Englifh  land-holders,  fuch 
their  equitable  conducV  towards  their 
tenants  and  dependants,  and  fuch  the 
manly  Ipirit  of  the  lower  claffes,  fofter- 
ed  by  a  lenfe  of  political  rights,  that  in 
England  the  comfortable  independence 
of  the  farmer  and  adlual  cultivator  of 
the  foil,  is  eflablifhed  on  as  fecure  a  foot- 
ing as  the  moft  refined  fyftem  of  pro- 
perty in  land  deduced  from  the  genuine 
principles  of  public  good,  and  natural 
right  can  propofe  to  render  efFe£lual  and 
permanent. — -It  is  to  be  regretted  only 
that  this  comfortable  independence 
which  the  farmers  enjoy  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  a  /lill  greater  proportion  of  the 

community. 
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eommunity.     Englilh  land-holders  and 
Englifh  farmers   are  fuperior  in  all  re- 
{pedis  to  the  fame  clafs  of  men  in  other 
countries  :   m  their  manly  vigour,    their 
plain   good  fenfe,  their  humane  virtues, 
confifts  the  true  balis  of  our    national 
pre-eminence.      Their    blood   circulates 
in  every  rank  of  fgciety,  their  domeftic 
manners  have  given  the  tone  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  character  as  difplayed  in  all  the  va- 
rious departments  of  buiinefs  and  enter- 
prize;  nor  can  any  wifh  be  formed  more 
favourable  to  the  profperity  of  the  pub- 
lici  than  that  the  numbers  of  this  clafs 
•  of  men  may  be  increafed.      To  increafe 
the  number  of  land-holders  by  advanc« 
ing  farmers   to    that  more  independent 
iituation,   can  never  be  made  the  object 
of  legiflative  care  in  this  country,  as  it 
might    in    the    abfolute    monarchies    of 
the    continent ;     but    to    increafe    the 
number   of  farm.ers,   by   favouring   the 
advancement  of  day  labourers  and  ma- 

nufaftures. 
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fiufa^turers,  to  the  more  animating  and 
manly  occupation  of  cultivating  a  Imall 
farm  for  thtir  own  account,  is  an  objedl 
very  fimilar  to  many  brandies  of  enlight- 
ened policy  which  the  Britiih  leglflature 
(more  than  any  other)  has  purlvied  with 
attention  and  luccefs. 

To  the  worthy  and  humane  EnglifK 
land-holders,  and  more  particularly  to 
thofe  who  of  late  years  have  voluntarily 
granted  to  their  tenants  an  abatement 
of  rent,  this  fliort  Efl'ay  is  infcribed  by 
the  Author,  as  to  men  v^'hom  he  regards 
with  high  efteem,  and  from  whom  he 
may  hope  that  his  1  peculations,  ihould 
they  ever  come  to  their  knowledge,would 
meet  with  tio  unfavourable  reception. — 
Why  fhould  he  not  flatter  himfelf  with 
this  hope,  however  feemingly  vain,  fmce 
iminformaed  by  theoretical  realonings,  and 
prompted  only  by  the  innate  candour 
and  humanity  of  their  own  minds,  thefe 

refpeclable 
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refpeftable  landholders,  truly  worthy  of 
their  ftation  and  of  their  truft,  have  ha- 
bitually a€led  in  conformity  to  thofe 
principles  of  public  good  and  natural 
right,  which  he  is  defirous  to  elucidate 
and  eflablifh. 


ESSAY 


ESSAY 

ON       THE 

Right  of  Property  in  LANb* 
PART      I. 


SECTION     I. 

Of  the  Right  of  Property  in  Land  m  derived 
Jrom  the  Law  of  Nature, 

I,  A  LL  Right  of  property  is  found- 
x\  ed  either  in  occupancy  or  labour. 
The  earth  having  been  given  to  man- 
kind in  common  occupancy,  each  indi- 
vidual feems  to  have  by  nature  a  right 
to  poflels  and  cultivate  an  equal  fharc— 
This  right  is  little  different  from    that 

which 
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which  he  has  to  the  free  ufe  of  the  open 
air  and  running  water;  though  not  fo 
indifpenfibly  requiiite  at  ihort  intervals 
for  his  a6tual  exigence,  it  is  not  lefs  ef- 
fential  to  the  welfare  and  right  ftate  of 
his  life  through  all  its  progreliive  flages. 

2.  No  individual  can  derive  from  this 
general  right  of  occupancy  a  title  to  any 
more  than  an  equal  (hare  of  the  foil  of 
his  country. — His  a6tual  pofleffion  of 
more  cannot  of  right  preclude  the  claim 
of  any  other  perfon  who  is  not  already 
poileffed  of  fuch  equal  fhare. 

3,  This  title  to  an  equal  fliare  of 
property  in  land  fcems  original,  inherent, 
and  indefeafible  by  anj^  a6l  or  determi- 
nation of  others,  though  capable  of  be^ 
ing  alienated  by  our  ov/n.  It  is  a  birth- 
right which  every  citizen  ftill  retains.— 
Tho'  by  entering  into  fociety  and  partak- 
ing of  its  advantages,   he  muft  be  fup- 

polcd 
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pofed  to  have  fubmitted  this  natural 
right  to  fuch  regulations  as  may  be  ef- 
tabiiflied  for  the  general  good,  yet  he 
can  never  be  underftood  to  have  tacitly 
renounced  it  altogether;  nor  ought  any 
thing  lefs  to  eftablifli  fuch  alienation  than 
an  exprefs  compact  in  mature  age,  after 
having  been  in  actual  pofl'effion,  or  hav- 
ing had  a  free  opportunity  of  entering  in- 
to the  poffeflion  of  his  equal  fhare. 

4,  Every  ftate  or  community  ought 
injufiice  to  referve  for  all  its  citizens,  the 
opportunities  of  entering  upon,  or  return- 
ing to,  and  refuming  this  their  birth- 
right.and  natural  employment,  w^henever 
they  are  inclined  to   do  fo. 

Whatever  inconveniences  may  be 
thought  to  accompany  this  refervation, 
they  ought  not  to  ftand  in  the  way  of 
eflential  juilice. 

Although  at  firfl  light  fuch  refervation 
may  appear  incompatible  with  the  efta- 
biiflied  order  of  focieties,  and  the  per- 
manent 
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manent  cultivation  of  the  earth,  yet 
ought  it  on  the  other  hand  to  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  what  is  Co  plainly  founded 
on  the  natural  rights  of  men,  may  by 
wife  regulations  be  rendered  at  leaft  con- 
fiflent  with  the  beft  order  and  profperity 
of  focieties,  and  with  the  progrefs  of  agri- 
culture ;  perhaps,  very  beneficial  to  the 
one,  and  the  higheft  encouragement  to 
the  other. 

e.  In  many  rude  communities,  this 
original  right  has  been  refpe£led,  and 
their  public  iiiftitutions  accommodated  to 
it,  by  annual,  or  at  leaft  frequent  parti- 
tions of  the  foil,  as  among  the  antient 
Germans,  and  among  the  native  Irifli  even 
in  Spenfer's  time. 

Wherever  conquefts  have  taken  place, 
this  right  has  been  commonly  fubverted, 
and  effaced. 

In   the   progrefs   of  commercial  arts 

and  refinements,  it  is  fuffered  to  flill  into 

obfcurltv  and  negle6l. 

6.  What- 
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6.  Whatever  has  been  advanced  by 
Mr.  Locke  and  his  follow^ers,  concernmg 
the  right  of  property  in  land,  as  indepen- 
dent of  the  Iviws,  of  a  higher  original 
than  they,  and  of  a  nature  almoft  fimi- 
lar  to  that  divine  right  of  kings,  which 
their  antagonifts  had  maintained,  can 
only  be  referred  to  this  original  right  of 
equal  property  in  land,  founded  on  that 
general  right  of  occupancy,  which  the 
whole  community  has,  to  the  territory 
of  the  flate. — This  equal  right,  is  indeed 
antecedent  to  municipal  laws,  and  not 
to  be  abolifhed  by  them.  But  it  were  a 
mi  (lake  to  afcribe  any  fuch  facred  and 
indefeaiible  nature,  to  that  fort  of  proper- 
ty in  land,  which  is  eftabliflied  by  the  re- 
gulations of  municipal  law,  w^hich  has 
its  foundation  in  the  right  of  labour, 
and  may  be  acquired  by  individuals,  in 
very  unequal  degrees  of  extent,  and 
to  the  accumulation  of  which,  very  few 

ilates 
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flates   have  thought  fit   to   fet   any  li- 
mits. 

7.  That  rightwhichthe  landholder  has 
to  an  eftate,  confifting  of  a  thou fand  times 
his  own  original  equal  fhare  of  the  foil, 
cannot  be  founded  in  the  general  right  of 
occupancy,  but  in  the  labour  which  he 
and  thofe,  to  whom  he  has  fucceeded, 
or  from  whom  he  has  purchafed,  have 
beftowed  on  the  improvement  and  fertili- 
zation of  the  foil.—  To  this  extent,  it  is 
natural  and  jufl :  but  fuch  a  right  found- 
ed in  labour,  cannot  fupercede  that  natural 
right  of  occupancy,  which  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  nine  other  perfons  have  to 
their  equal  fhares  of  the  foil,  in  its  origi- 
nal ftate.  Although  it  may  bar  the  claim 
of  individuals,  it  cannot  preclude  that  of 
the  legiflature,  as  trufbee  and  guardian  of 
the  whole. 

8.  In  every  country  where  agricul- 
ture   has   made    confiderable    progrefs, 

thefe 
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thefe  two  rights  are  blended  together^ 
and  that  which  has  its  origin  in  labour,  is 
raftered  to  eclipfe  the  other,  founded  in 
occupancy.  As  the  whole  extent  of  foil 
Is  afFecVed  by  both  rights  at  once,  and  not 
different  parts  by  each  ;  as  thefe  rights 
fubhfl  together  in  the  fame  fubjecr,  the 
limits  by  which  their  influence  and  ex- 
tent mav  be  difcriminated  from  each 
other,  do  not  readily  prefent  themfelv^s 
to  the  mind  ;  and  Could  thefe  limits  be 
diftinclly  afcertalned,  it  ma)'  feem  flili 
more  difficult  to  fuggeft  any  pradlicable 
method,  by  which  the  fubjects  of  each 
could  be  actually  feparated  and  de« 
tached. 

9.  That  every  man  has  a  right  to  an 
equal  fhare  of  the  foil,  in  its  original 
ftate,  may  be  admitted  to  be  a  maxim  of 
natural  law.  It  is  alfo  a  maxim  of  na- 
tural law,  that  every  one,  by  whofe  la« 
bour  any  portion  of  the  foil  has  been  ren« 
G  dered 
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dered  more  fertile,  has  a  riglit  to  the  ad- 
ditional produce  of  that  fertility,  or  to 
the  value  of  it,  and  may  tranfmit  this 
ripht  to  other  men.  On  the  firft  of 
thcfe  maxims,  depends  the  freedom  and 
profperity  of  the  lower  ranks.  On  the 
fecond,  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  improvement  ot  tlie 
common  flock,  and  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. Did  the  laws  of  any  country 
pay  equal  regard  to  both  thefe  maxims, 
fo  as  they  might  be  made  to  produce 
their  refpeclive  good  effects,  without 
intrenching  on  one  another,  the  higheft 
degree  of  public  profperity  would  refult 
from  this  combination. 

10.  Plans  for  the  eftablifhment  of 
this  combination,  are  not,  it  muft  be 
owned  very  obvious,  nor  have  they  on 
the  other  hand  been  very  induftrioufly 
fought  for.  Scarcely  has  any  nation 
actually  carried  or   attempted  to    carry 

into 
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into  execution  any  plan  having  this  for 
its  objccl: ;  and  not  many  can  be  faid  to 
have  attahied  in  any  period  of  theii* 
hiftory,  thofc  enlarged  views  of  the 
pubh'c  Hiterell  which  might  lead  to  the 
invefrlii-ation  or  eftabliOiment  of  fuch  a 
plan. 

Rude  nations  have  adhered  to  the 
firfl:  of  thefe  maxims,  negle6ling  the  fe- 
cond.  Nations  advanced  In  Induftry  and 
arts  have  adhered  to  the  fecond,  negled- 
Ing  the  firfl:. 

Could  any  plan  be  propofed  for  the 
uniting  thele  two  maxims  in  operation 
and  eite6l,  flill  in  rich  and  induilrious 
nations,  the  fuppofed  (not  the  real)  in- 
terefts  of  the  lefs  numerous  but  more 
powerful  orders  of  men,  would  be  found 
in  oppofition  to  its  ellablifhnaent, 

II.     To  eflabhfh  a  juil:  combination 

of  thefe  two   maxims,     at   the   original 

foundation  of  ftates,  fo  as  to  render  it  a 

C  2  fundamental 
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fundamental  part  of  their  frame  and 
conilitutlon,  or  to  introduce  it  after- 
wards with  as  little  violence  as  may  be, 
to  the  adlual  polTefiions  and  fuppofed 
rights  and  interefts  of  various  orders  of 
men,  ought  to  be  the  obje6t  of  all  Agra- 
rian laws  ;  and  this  obje6t  being  once  dif- 
tin£lly  conceived,  if  wife  and  benevolent 
men  will  turn  their  attention  towards 
it,  no  doubt  need  be  entertained  that 
yerj  practicable  methods  of  carrying  it 
into  execution  will  in  time  be  difcovered, 
by  comparifon  of  proje«5ls,  or  from  the 
refult  of  trials. 

12.  When  any  piece  of  land  is  fold, 
the  price  paid  by  the  new  purchafer  may 
be  confidered  as  confiding  of  three  parts, 
each  being  the  value  of  a  dill:in(Sl  fubjecfl, 
the  feparate  amount  of  which,  men  fkil- 
ful  in  agriculture,  and  acquainted  with 
the  foil  of  the  country,  might  accurately 
enough  appretiate. 

Thefe 
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Thcfe  parts  are, 

i//.  The  original  value  of  the  foil,  or 
that  which  it  might  have  born  in  its  na- 
tural ilate,  prior  to  all  cultivation. 

2d,  The  accejfory  or  improved  value 
of  the  foil ;  that,  to  wit,  which  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  improvements  and  cul- 
tivation beftowed  on  it  by  the  lail:  propri- 
etor, and  thofe  who  have  preceded  him, 

3^/.  The  contingent^  or  iinproveahh 
value  of  the  foil  :  that  further  value 
which  it  may  ftill  receive  from  future 
cultivation  and  improvements,  over  and 
above  defraying  the  expence  of  making 
fuch  improvements  : — or,  as  it  may  be 
otherwife  cxprefl'ed,  the  value  of  an  ex- 
clulive  righi"  to  make  thefe  improve* 
ments. 

If  in   England,    ico  acres  of   arable 
are  fold  for  1500I.  money  being   at    5 
per  cent,  the  contingent   value   may  be 
reckoned  500 1.— for  the  luperior  value  of 
that  fecurity  which  land  gives,  may  in  a 

general 
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general  argument,  be  fuppofed  to  be  coun-» 
terbalanced  by  the   trouble  of  manage- 
ment.    Of  the  remaining  i  coo  L  two  or 
three  hundred   may  be  computed  to   be 
the  original  value  of  the  foil,   a  judge- 
ment being  formed  from  the  nature  of 
tlie  adjoining  common,  and  the    700  or 
Soo  i.  remaining,  is  to  be  accounted  the 
amount  of  the  acceffory  or  improved  va- 
lue.    In  tliis  example,   thefe  three  parts 
of  the  general  value,  are  to  one  another 
as  2,  8,  and  5.     If  the  example  is  taken 
from  an  hundred  acres  in  Bengal,  or  the 
lower  Egypt,  the  proportion  of  the  parts 
may   be   fuppofed  to  be    10,   4,  and    i, 
]ffrom   100  acres  of  uncultivated  moor- 
land, in  Ireland,  or  the  northern  coun- 
tics  of  England,  the  proportion   of  the 
parts  may  be  as  i,  o,  and  14. 

1 2-  The  eftate  of  every  landholder 
jmay,  while  he  poliefies  it,  be  conUdered 
as  capable  of  being  analyfed  into   thefe 

three 
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three  component  parts  ;    and  could  the 
value  of  each  be  feparately  afcertaiacd  bj 
anv  equitable  method,  (as  by  the  verdidt 
ot  an  affize)   it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
dirtinguilh  the  nature,   and  the  extent  of 
his  private  right,  and  of  that  right  alfo 
which  flill  belongs  to  the  community,  in 
thofe  fields  which  he  is  permitted,  und^ 
the  prote£lion  of  municipal  luvv,  to  pof- 
fe('s.     He  muft  be  allowed  to  have  a  full 
and  abfolute  right   to   the  original,   the 
improved  and  contingent  value  of  fuch 
portion  of  his  eftate,  as  would  fall  to  his 
Ihare,  on  an  equal  partition  of  the  terri- 
tory   of  the  ftate   among   the   citizens. 
Over  all  the  furplus  extent  of  his  eflate, 
he  has  a  full  right  to  the  whole  accelTory 
value,  whether  he  has  been  the  original 
improver  himfelf,  or  has  fuccceded  to, 
or  purchafed  from  the   heirs  or  allignees 
of  luch  improver.     But   to  the  original 
and  contingent  value  of  this  furplus  ex- 
tent, he  has  no  full  right.     That  muft 

ftill 
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ftill  refide  in  the  community  at  large, 
and  tho'  feemlngly  negleded  or  relin- 
quifhed,  may  be  claimed  at  pleafure  by 
the  legiflature,  or  by  the  magiflrate,  who 
is  the  pubhc  truilee. 

14,  The  difficulty  of  afcertaining  thefe 
.  ditlerent  forts  of  value,  and  of  feparating 
them  from  one  another,  if  afcertained, 
may  be  fuppofed  in  general  to  have  pre- 
vented fuch  claims  from  being  made. 
It  is  particularly  difficult  to  diftinguifh 
the  original  from  the  acceflory  value;  nor 
is  the  community  much  injured  by  fuf- 
fering  thefe  to  remain  together  in  the 
hands  of  the  greater  landholders,  cfpe- 
cially  in  countries  where  land-taxes  make 
a  principal  branch  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  no  tax  is  impofed  on  property  of 
pther  kinds.  The  original  value  of  the 
foil  is,  in  fuch  flates,  in  fai5t,  treated  as 
a  fund  belonging  to  tlie  public,  and 
ixierely  depofited  in  the  hands  of  great 

proprietors, 
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proprietors,  to  be  by  tbe  impoiitlon  of 
land-taxes,  gradually  applied  to  the  pub- 
lic ufe,  and  which  may  be  juftly  drawn 
from  them,  as  the  public  occafions  require, 
until  the  whole  beexhaufled.  Equity  how- 
ever requires,  that  from  fuch  land-taxes, 
thofe  fmall  tenements  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  proprietors  natural  fhare  of  the 
foil,  (hould  be  exempted.  To  feparate 
the  contingent  value  from  the  other  two 
is  lefs  difficult,  and  of  more  importance; 
for  the  detriment  which  the  public  fuf- 
fers  by  neglecting  this  feparatlon,  and 
permitting  an  exclufive  right  of  improv- 
ing the  foil,  to  accumulate  in  the  hands 
of  a  fmall  part  of  the  community,  is  far 
greater,  in  refpedl  both  of  the  progrefs 
of  agriculture,  and  the  comfortable  inde- 
pendence of  the  lower  ranks. 


SEC^ 
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SECTION     II. 

Of  the  Right  of  Property  In  Land,  as  found- 
ed on  public  Utility. 

15.  f   I   ^HE  increafe  of  public  happi- 
JL      nefs,  is  the  true  primary  ob- 
ject which  ought  to  claim  the  attention 

of  every  irate.  It  is  to  be  attained  by  in- 
creafmg  the  common  flandard  or  mea- 

fure  of  happinefs,  which  every  citizen 
jnay  have  a  chance  of  enjoying  under 
the  prote6lion  of  the  ftate ;  and  by  in- 
creafmg  the  number  of  citizens,  who  are 
to  enjoy  this  common  meafure  of  hap- 
pinefs. The  increafe  of  opulence,  or  of 
dominion,  are  fubordinatc  objects,  and 
only  to  bepurfued,  as  they  tend  to  the 
increafe  of  happinefs,  or  of  numbers ;  to 
both  of  which  they  are  in  fome  refpe<Sls, 
and  in  certain  cafes,  unfriendly. 

16.    Whatever 
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16.  Whatever  regulations  tend  direct- 
ly to  increafe  the  common  meafure  of 
happinefs,  enjoyed  by  each  individual 
citizen,  tend  afluredly  to  increafe  the 
number  of  citizens.  But  every  regula- 
tion tending  to  increafe  the  number  of 
citizens,  does  not  certainly  tend  to  in- 
creafe the  common  meaiure  of  happi- 
nefs, and  in  various  fituations  of  the 
community,  may  tend  to  diminish  it. 
The  firll  fort  of  regulations  are  therefore 
to  be  preferred,  in  cafe  of  interference 
to  the  fecond. 

17.  The  happinefs  of  individuals,  or 
©f  any  great  body  of  men,  is  nearly  in 
proportion  to  their  virtue  and  their 
worth. — That  manner  of  life,  therefore, 
vv-hich  is  mofc  flivourable  to  the  virtue 
of  the  citizens,  ought,  for  the  fake  of 
their  happinels,  to  be  encouraged  and 
promoted  by  the  legiflature.^ — Men  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  in  cultivating  the  foil,  if  futtered 
to  enjoy  a  reafonable  independence,  and 
a  jufl  fliare  of  the  produce  of  their  toil, 
aix  of  iinipler  manners,  and  more  virtu- 
ous honefl  difpofitions,  than  any  other 
clafs  of  men»  The  teftimony  of  all  ob- 
servers, in  every  age  and  country,  concurs 
in  this,  and  the  reafon  of  it  may  be  found 
in  tKe  nature  of  their  induftry,  and  its 
reward.  Their  indullry  is  not  like  that 
of  the  labouring  manufafturer,  infipidly 
uniform, but  varied, — it  excludes  idlenefi; 
without  impofing  exceilive  drudgery',  and 
its  reward  confifts  in  abundance  of  ne- 
celTary  accommodations,  without  luxury 
and  refinement. 

18.  The  families  which  are  employed 
in  this  healthful  induftry,  and  live  in  this 
comfortable  independence,  increafe  more 
than  others  in  diiferent  fituations  of  life. 
— It  is  by  their  progeny  chiefiy,  that  the 
wafle  of  great,  cit^.es,  of  armies,  navies, 

commerciai 
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commercial  and   manufafturing  occupa- 
tions are  continually  lupplied. 

19.  The  labour  of  men  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth  tends  more  to  in- 
creafe  the  public  wealth,  for  it  is  more 
prodiidlve  of  things  necefTary  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  life,   wherein   all    real 
wealth  confifts,  than  if  it  were  applied 
to  any  other  purpofej  and  all  labour  ap- 
plied  to   refined  and    commercial  arts, 
while  the  ftate  can  furnifh   or  procure 
opportunities  of  applying  it  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  foil,    may   be  faid   to  be 
fquandered  and  mifapplied,  unlefs  in  fo 
far,  as  it  is  given  to  thofe  liberal  arts, 
whofe  produ(flions  operate  on  the  mind, 
and  roufe  the  fancy  or  the  heart. 

20.  The  mod  obvious,  the  furcil  and 
Icaft  equivocal  indication  of  profperity 
and  happinefs,  is  the  flrength  and  Corne- 
ll nets  of  a  race  of  men, 

21.     Thofe 
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2  1.  Thofe  who  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture, if  not  opprelFed  by  the  fuperior 
orders,  if  permitted  to  enjoy  competent 
independence,  and  ruftic  plenty,  remote 
from  .the  contagion  of  intemperance,  are 
known  to  excel  in  flrength,  cornel inefs 
and  good  health,  every  other  clafs  of  men 
in  civilized  nations  ;  and  are  only  excel- 
led in  thofe  refpe(fts,  by  fome  fimple 
tribes  of  men,  who  enjoy  the  advantages 
common  to  both  in  a  ftill  higher  de- 
gree. 

2  2.  From  all  thefe  confiderations  it 
may  perhaps  appear  that  the  beft,  plain- 
eft  and  moil  effe(ftual  plan  which  any  go- 
vernment can  purfue  for  encreafing  the 
happinefs  and  the  numbers  of  its  peo- 
ple, is  to  encreafe  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent cultivators,  to  facilitate  their 
eftabiillimcnts,  and  to  bring  into  that  fa- 
vourable iituation  as  great  a  number  of 
citizens  as  the  extent  of  its  territory  will 

admit. 
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admit. — Of  two  nations  equal  in  extent  of 
territory  and  in  number  of  citizens,  that 
may  be  accounted  the  happicll  in  which 
the  number  of  independent  cultivators 
is  the  greatefl:. 

23.  Any  given  country  will  then  have 
the  greatefl:  pollible  number  of  independ- 
ent cultivators,  when  each  individual  of 
mature  age  fhall  be  pofTelTed  of  an  equal 
fhare  of  the  foil — and  in  fuch  country 
the  common  meafure  or  flandard  of  hap- 
pinefs  will  probably  have  reached  its 
liigheft  degree. 

Whether  therefore  we  enquire  into 
the  natural  rights  and  priviledges  of  men, 
or  confult  for  the  beft  intercfls  of  the 
greater  number,  the  fame  practical  re- 
gulations for  the  economy  of  property 
in  land,  feem  to  refult  from  either  en- 
quiry. 

24.  Whatfoever 
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24.  Whatfoever  plans  feem  to  pro- 
mife  the  increafe  of  wealth,  happinefs, 
and  numbers  in  any  other  channel  than 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  cul- 
tivation, are  of  a  more  doubtful  na- 
ture, and  may  well  have  their  claim  to 
public  encouragement  poftponed  until 
this  paramount  obje(5l  of  good  policy  be 
carried  to  its  utmoft  perfedlion. 


*>  r* 


:5.  Manufactures  and  commerce  pro- 
niife  fuch  augmentation  of  wealth  and 
people.  Some  degree  of  both  are  requi- 
£te  for  the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  and 
muft  attend  it ;  but  neither  of  them  can 
in  any  fituation  of  things  have  any  title  to 
encouragement  at  the  riik  of  obftru6ling 
independent  agriculture. — The  balance 
of  their  rcfpedive  claims  may  always  be 
adjufted  in  the  mofl:  unexceptionable 
manner,  by  leaving  men  wholly  to  their 
free  choice,  and  removing  all  obftrudti- 
on  and  monopoly  equally  from  the  pur- 

fuit 
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fult  of  both.  Let  all  freedom  be  given 
to  him  who  has  ftock,  to  employ  it  in  any 
fort  of  trade,  manufadlure,  or  agricul- 
ture, that  he  may  chufe  ;  and  let  it  be 
made  equally  eafy  for  the  farmer,  to  ac- 
quire the  full  property  of  the  foil  on 
which  he  is  to  excrcife  his  induftry,  as 
for  the  manufacturer,  to  acquire  the  full 
property  of  the  rude  materials  he  is  to 
work  up. 

26.  That  every  field  fhould  be  culti- 
vated by  its  proprietor,  is  moft  favour- 
able to  agriculture,  and  cultivation. 

That  every  individual  who  would  chufc 
it,  fhould  be  the  proprietor  df  a  field,  and 
employed  in  its  cultivation,  is  mofl  fa- 
vourable to  happinefs,  and  to  virtue.  In 
the  combination  of  both  circumllances, 
will  be  found  the  mofl  confummate 
profperity  of  a  people  and  of  their  coun- 
try,—and  the  bcft  plan  for  accommodat- 
9  ing 
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ing'tbe  original  right  of  univerfal  oc- 
cupancy 'with  the  acquired  rights  of 
labour. 


S  E  C  T- 


%i 
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SECTION,     ill. 

Of  the  ahufe  mtd  per'nicious  offers  of  that  eyS- 
orbltant  fight  of  property  in  land,  'which 
the  iminicipal  laws  of  'Europe  have  efia^ 
bJifed. 

T 

27.  -S'  H  E  means  by  which  a  ftate 
may  attain  or  approach  near  to  this  con- 
fummate  profperity,  cannot  be  thought 
to  exceed  the  compafs  of  human  wif- 
dom  duly  applied  ;  yet  if  we  confider  the 
nature  and  the  effedls  of  that  fyftem  of 
property  in  land,  which  has  fuperfeded 
ail  others  in  the  enlightened  nations  of 
Europe,  and  againft  which  hardly  any 
complaint  has  arifen,  we  lliall  find  them 
very  different  from  what  might  be  ex- 
ped:ed  of  any  fyftem,  in  which  even  the 
fmalleft  attention  v/as  paid  to  the  natural 
rights,  or  the  attainable  happinefs  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people. — Of  a  million  of 
acres,  fcarcely  twenty  thoufand  are  culti- 
vated by  proprietors — -Of  a  thoufand  citi- 
D  2  2ens^ 
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zens,  maftersof  families,  fcarcelyfivehun- 
dred  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  foil 
/or  their  own  account,  while  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  remainder  would 
prefer  (or  at  the  time  of  chuling  their 
employment  for  life  would  have  prefer- 
red) that,  to  their  prefent  occupation, 
could  they  procure  on  reafonable  terms, 

the  opportunity  of  exercifing    it Of 

five  hundred  cultivators,  not  more  than 
twenty  arc  proprietors,  or  have  any  per- 
manent tenure  of  the  foil  which  they 
cultivate. — Often  thoufand  acres,  fcarce- 
ly  ten  are  raiftd  to  that  highefl:  degree  of 
fertility  which  experience  has  (hewn  that 
the  common  foil  of  the  country  may  be 
brought  to,  by  the  judicious  culture  of 
occupiers,  to  whom  the  remotefl  advan- 
tages of  that  improvement  are  fecured — 
Of  one  thoufand  people,  not  five,  can 
be  thought  to  be  endowed  with  that 
degree  ot  ftrength  and  comelinefs,  which 
nature  feems  to  have  intended  for  the 
human  race* 

.     .  .  28,  All 
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28.  All  thefc  untoward  circumftances, 
which  take  place  in  mod  countries  ia 
Europe,  in  a  higher  degree  than  what  is 
here  ipecilied,  may  be  traced  up,  as  to 
their  caufe,  to  that  exclufive  right  to  the^ 
improveable  value  of  the  foil,  which  a 
few  men,  never  in  any  country  exceeding 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  community 
are  permitted  to  engrofs  5 — a  moft  op- 
preffive  priviledge,  by  the  operation  of 
which  the  happinefs  of  mankind  has 
been  for  ages  more  invaded  and  reftrain- 
ed,  than  by  all  the  tyranny  of  kings,  the 
impofture  of  priefts,  and  the  chicane  of 
lawyers  taken  together,  though  thefe,  are 
fuppofed  to  be  thegreateft  evils  that  af- 
fli(5l  the  focieties  of  human  kind. 

29.  The  filent,  but  pervading  energy  of 
this  opprelTion,  comes  home  to  the  bo- 
foms  and  to  the  firefides  of  the  loweft  or- 
ders of  men,  who  are  thereby  rendered 
mcanfpirited  and  fervile.     It  begets  in 

them 
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them  alfo  for  their  own  defence,  fo  much 
cunning,  fraud,  hypocrify  and  malignant 
envy  toward  thofe  who  enjoy  affluence, 
that  by  its  wide  and  continual  operati- 
on, the  virtue  of  mankind  is  more  cor- 
rupted, and  their  minds  more  debafed, 
than  by  all  the  luxury  and  oftentatious 
meannefs  of  courte,  together  with  the  de- 
bauched indigence  and  riotous  profufion 
of  great  cities. 

30,  Whatever  good  reafons  may  be 
given  for  reftraining  money-holders  from 
taking  too  high  intereft,  may  with  flill 
greater  force  be  applied  to  retraining 
proprietors  of  _land  from  an  abufe  of 
their  right.  By  exading  exorbitant  rents 
they  exercife  a  moft  pernicious  uiury, 
:^nd  deprive  induftry  that  is  acf^ually  ex- 
erted, of  its  due  reward.—- By  granting 
only  fhort  leales,  they  ftifle  and  prevent 
the  exertion  of  that  induftry  which  is 
j'eady  at  all  fimes  to  fpring  up,  were  the 

cultivatiou 
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cultivation  of  the  foil  laid  open   upon 
equitable  terms. 

31.  It  Is  of  more  Importance  to  the 
community,  that  regulations  fljould  be 
impofed  on  the  proprietors  of  land,  than 
on  the  proprietors  of  money  -,  for  land 
is  the  principal  flock  of  every  nation,  the 
principal  fubje<ft  of  induftry,  and  that, 
the  ufe  of  which  is  mod  neceiTary  for 
the  happinefs  and  due  employment  of 
every  individual, 

32.  Nor  is  it  Icfs  pra£ticable  to  adapt 
regulations  to  the  ufe  of  land,  than  to 
the  ufe  of  money,  were  the  legiflative 
body  equally  well  inclined  to  impofc 
ialutary  reftri6lions  on  both.  The  glar- 
ing abules  of  the  one,  might  be  as  ef- 
fectually prevented  as  thofeof  the  other  j 
altho'  the  total  cxclufion  of  all  manner  of 
abufe  from  either,  is  not  to  be  looked 
for. — But  that  clafs  of  men  In  whom 
the  flrength  of  every  government  refides, 
and  the  right  of  making  or  the  power  of 
iniluciicincr   and  controilins;  thofc   w-ho 

poilefs 
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poffefs  the  right  of  making  laws,  hav6 
generally  been  borrowers  of  money,  and 
proprietors  of  land. 

33.  Simple    rufticks  are  naturally  a- 
verfe  to  quit  their   native  foil,   and   the 
narrow  circuit  of  that  neighbourhood  m 
which    their    youth   has     been     fpent. 
Hence  the   unlimited  riglit  of  property 
in  land,  becomes  a  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  the   proprietors  of  every  diftri^l:    a 
monopoly    which  tends   not  lels  to  tlie 
ftarving  of  their  fellow  citizens,   than  a 
monopoly  of  bakers    without  any  con- 
trol or  infpedion  of  the  magiftrate  would 
do.      It  will  not  produce  its  eifeds  very 
fuddenly  indeed  :    it  is  only  a  lingering 
piecemeal  famine,   under  which  the  in- 
dividual languifhes,    and    the    race   Jbe- 
cpmes    dwarfifil,   debilitated,     and     de- 
formed. 

34.     What  other  caufe  than  this  per- 
nicious monopoly  can  be  afligned,  why 

population 
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population  has  been  fo  long  at  a  ftand 
in  Europe,  and  does  not  advance  with 
nearly  the  fame  rapidity  as  in  America  % 
fmce  fo  much  land  remains  in  every 
country  that  may  be  cultivated,  or  im- 
proved, at  little  more,  perhaps  equali 
or  lefs  expence,  than  the  forefts  of  the 
new  world  can  be  cleared  ?  Vicinity 
would  compenfate  fome  difference  in  ex- 
pence,  but  the  perfons  who  would  be 
inclined  to  beftow  their  labour  on  thefe 
European  waftes,  cannot  hope  to  obtain 
property  in  them  on  reafonable  terms. 

35.  What  other  reafon  can  be  given, 
than  the  influence  of  this  monopoly, 
why  in  countries,  for  many  ages  not 
thinly  inhabited,  nor  unacquainted  with 
the  arts  of  agriculture,  fo  great  a  pro- 
proportion  of  the  foil  ihould  liill  remain 
barren,  or  at  leafl  far  below  that  flate  of 
fertility,  to  which  the  judicious  cultiva- 
tion of  independent  occupiers  could  bring 

it? 
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it  ?  If  in  any  country  this  monopoly 
were  abated  or  removed,  population  and 
sgriculture  would  advance  together  gra- 
dually, perhaps  rapidly  ;  nor  would  they 
find  any  limit  to  their  progrefs,  until 
every  two  acres  of  dry  land,  the  ridges 
of  mountains  excepted,  were  rendered 
capable  of  maintaining  a  xnan  ;  and  until 
the  population  of  that  country,  if  it  does 
not  already  exceed  the  mean  population 
of  Europe,  were  increafed  perhaps  five 
fold. 

36.  While  the  cultivable  lands  re- 
main locked  up,  as  it  were,  under  the 
preient  monopoly,  any  confiderable  In- 
creafe  of  population  in  a  particular  flate, 
tho'  it  feems  to  add  to  the  public 
f^rength,  muft  have  a  pernicious  influ- 
ence on  the  relative  interefls  of  fociety, 
and  the  happinefs  of  the  greater  number. 
— By  dlminifliing  the  wages  of  labour, 
it  favours  tiie  rich,  foflers  their  luxury, 

their 
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their  vanlrj,  their  arrogance  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  deprives  the  poor  of 
fome  fhare  of  their  jull  reward,  and  nc- 
ccllary  lubiiilence.  While  this  mono- 
poly fubfifts,  the  cehbacy  of  the  Roman 
Cathohc  clergy,  is  far  lefs  detrimental 
in  a  poUtical  light,  than  it  has  been 
fuppofcd  to  be.  Juftly  might  that  order 
retort  on  the  landholders,  the  accufa- 
tion  of  retarding  the  population  of  the 
{idle. 

37.  When  mention  is  made  in  po- 
litical reafonings  of  the  intereft  of  any 
nation,  and  thofe  Hi'cumfl:ances,  by 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  injured  or 
promoted,  are  canvafl'ed,  it  is  gent" 
rally  the  intereft  of  tlie  landholders 
that  is  kept  in  view  :  nor  would  there 
be  any  miftake  in  this,  if  all  men  were 
admitted  to  claim,  if  they  chofe  it,  their 
natural  fhare  of  the  foil. — The  preva- 
lence of  this  manner  of  ipcaking   and 

realoning. 
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reafoning,  may  well  be  conflrued  to  in-* 
dicate,  amid  all  the  artificial  eftablilh- 
ments  of  fociety,  a  fecret  tho'  conful'ed 
perception  of  this  original  right. 

38.  Regarding  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  communiry,  as  belonging  of  right  to 
themfelves,  landholders  ftand  foremoft 
in  cppofing  the  impofition  of  exorbitant 
taxes  by  the  flate,  forgetting  the  exor- 
bitancy of  that  taxation  which  they 
themfelves  impofe  on  the  cultivators  of 
the  foil,  and  which  the  fovereign  may 
in  juftice,  and  in  the  way  of  retaliation 
ought  to  regulate  and  retrain. — ^They 
c4arnour  aloud  againft  penfions  and  line- 
cure  places,  beftowed  by  the  fovereign, 
not  adverting  that  their  own  large  in- 
comes are  indeed  pennons,  and  falaries  of 
finecure  offices,  which  thev  derive  from 
the  partiality  of  municipal  law  in  favour 
taf  that  order  of  men,  by  whom  its  re- 
gulations  ajre   virtual! V    cnacled.       The 

Injury 
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injury  done  to  the  tommunity  at  large 
is  the  lame,  whether  fuch  unjull:  dill:ri- 
l)ution  be  made  by  the  chief  magiflrate, 
or  by  the  fyftem  of  laws  itfelf.  The 
injuftice  proceeding  from  the  latter,  wili 
always  be  more   permanent,    and   more 

extenfive. Againfi:    the    tithes    of  the 

clergy,  landholders  have  been  accuilom- 
ed  to  complain  bitterly,  as  the  bane  of 
agriculture,  as  an  ufurpation  oi\  their 
own  mofl  e\'ident  rights,  as  wages  ex- 
-  2c\ed  for  which  little  or  no  duty  is  per- 
formed. But,  while  the  bad  efFe<fts  of 
a  tithe  right  mufi:  be  acknowledged,  in 
checking  improvement,  and  robbing 
humble  induitry  of  its  due  reward  ;  the 
right  of  the  landholder  mufl  be  allowed 
to  operate  in  the  fam.e  manner,  with 
more  unlimited  force.  The  foundation 
of  both  rights,  not  with  (landing  preju- 
dices on  either  (Ide,  is  preciiely  the  fame, 
viz.  the  improvident  regulations  of  mu- 
'nicipal  law.    And  if  any  pretenfions  to  a 

higher 
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higher  original  are  advanced,  thofe  in 
favour  of  the  tithe  right  are  no  doubt 
moft  plaiifiblc.  If  coniidered  as  the  re- 
ward of  duties,  to  be  performed  to  the 
pubHc,  the  incomes  of  the  clergy,  after 
admitting  all  that  fpleen  has  advanced 
againfl:  that  order  of  men,  muft  appear 
by  far  better  earned.  How  flight  indeed 
in  themfelves,  and  how  negligently  per- 
formed, are  thofe  duties  which  the  flate 
feems  to  cxpetSt  at  the  hands  of  land- 
holders,  in  return  for  their  affluence  ? 

,39.  The  public  good  requires  that  every 
individual  fnould  bt;  excited  to  employ 
his  Induflry  in  increafing  the  public 
ftcck,  or  to  exert  his  talents  in  the  pub- 
lic fervicc,  by  the  certainty  of  a  due  re- 
ward. Whoever  enjoys  any  revenue, 
.not  proportioned  to  iuch  induflry  or  ex- 
ertion of  his  ovv-n,  or  of  his  anceflors,  is  a 
freebooter,  who  has  found  means  to 
clica:   or   to   rob  the  public,    and  more 

efpeciaily 
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rfpeclally  the  Indigent  of  th?it  dillrict  in 
wlilch  he  lives. — But  tlie  liercdltary  re- 
venue of  a  great  iancl-holder  is  wholly 
independent  of  his  indultry,  and  iecure 
from  every  danger  that  does  not  threaten 
the  whole  flate.  It  incrcafes  alfo  with- 
out any  elTort  of  his,  an<l  in  proportion 
to  the  induflry  of  tiiofe  who  cultivate 
the  foil.  In  refpecl  of  their  indaftry, 
therefore,  it  is  a  tn/'/Ie  or  progreffivetax  of 
the  moil  pernicious  i>ature,  and  in  rc~ 
Ipccl  of  the  land-holder  himfelf,  it  is  a 
premium  given  to  idlencls,  an  induce- 
ment to  refrain  from  any  aelive  "ufefi.i 
employment,  and  to  withhold  his  ta- 
lents, whateverviiey  arc,  from  the  fet- 
vice  of  his  country.— If  the  circum- 
ftances  in  which  he  finds  liimielf  pla- 
ced, ftimulate  to  any  exertion  at  all,  it 
is  thafinhdious  vigilance,  by  which  he 
himfelf  is  dcbafed,  and  his  depcndar;ts 
at  once  corrupted  and  opprcfled. 
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40.  The  indirefl  and  remote  influences 
of  this  nnonopoly,  arc  productive  of  many 
unnatural  iituatioi^s,  and  many  pernici- 
ous efFeds,  which  the  Ikill  of  legiflature 
is  frequently  employed  in  vain  to  redrefs. 
—Were  this  monopoly  any  where  re- 
moved, and  the  cultivation  of  the  foil 
Jaid  open  upon  reafonahle  terms,  the 
Joweft  clafl'es  of  men  would  not  be  defli- 
tute  of  wherewithall  to  maintain  their 
decayed  and  infirm  relations  and  neigh- 
bours. Theie  charitable  attentions, 
prompted  by  private  affeClion,  would  be 
better  difcharged,  than  when  they  de- 
volve on  the  public ;  and  all  that  en- 
couragement to  idlenefs,  that  wafle,  and 
•mifmanagement,  infeparable  from  poor 
rates,  and  other  public  inftitutions  of 
this  fort,  would  be  fpared.—  In  any  coun- 
try where  this  monopoly  were  abolilhed, 
fumptuary  laws,  which  might  have  the 
moft  falutary  effects  on  the  manners,  and 
charadter,  and  even  on  the  profperity  of 

a  people 
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Ji  people,  would  not  be  politically  abfurd 
and  pernicious,  as  in  the  prefect  ftate 
of  Europe,  they  muft  be  confell'ed  to 
be. 

In  a  conntry  where  the  opportunities 
of  exercifing  a  natural  employment,  and 
finding  an  eafy  fubfi/lience,  were  thus 
laid  open  to  all,  the  temptations  to  theft 
and  other  violations  of  property,  would 
be  very  much  diminilhed  ;  nor  could  it 
be  thought  neeeffary,  to  reftrain  fuch 
crinies  by  the  unnatural  feverity  of  ca- 
pital punifhments. 

In  fuch  a  country  no  fufpicion  could 
arife,  no  furmife  wotild  be  liilened  to, 
that  the  invention  of  machines  for  faci- 
litating mechanical  labour,  could  ever 
be  pernicious  to  the  common  people,  or 
adverfe  to  the  profperity  of  the  flate. 
The  plough  itfelf,  is  the  firft  machine 
againft  which  any  imputation  of  this 
kind  could  be  admitted,  and  the  time 
JE  ziiight 
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might  indeed  come  \vhen  •  fuch   imputa- 
tiau- would  be  jufl. 

41.  That  legiflature  which  is  not 
wilhng,  or  muft  not  venture  to  remove 
this  monopoly  from  the  lands  of  the 
ftate,  owes  it  in  juftice  and  in  tender- 
nefs  to  the  perfons  born  under  its  pro- 
tection, that  emigration  at  leaf!:  fhould 
be  free  ;  or  rather,  that  it  fhould  be  en- 
couraged and  facilitated,  to  all  who  de- 
fire  to  remove  into  countries,  lefs  fully 
fettled,  in  fearch  of  their  natural  rights, 
and  mofl  falutary  occupation.  This 
may  indeed  feem  to  impair  the  national 
llrength,  by  diminution  of  numbers, 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  affe6l  theinterefl 
of  the  higher  ranks ;  but  by  raifing  the 
wao-es  of  labour,  it  mufl  increafe  the 
profperity  of  the  lower  and. more  nu- 
merous ranks.  To  Increafe  the  profper- 
ity and  the  happinefs  of  the  greater 
liumber,  is  the  primary  object  of  go- 
vernment. 
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vernmcnt,  and  the  increafc  of  national 
liappinefs  miifl:  be  the  increafe  of  nation- 
al llrength. — Befides  that  the  equiH- 
briurn  of  happinefs  between  the  old 
country  and  the  new,  would  be  found, 
long  before  any  confiderable  diminution 
of  numbers  had  taken  place  in  the 
former.  Is  it  not  the  duty  then,  and 
perhaps  alfo  the  intereft  of  every  legiila- 
ture  in  the  weft  of  Europe^  to  promote? 
the  emigration  of  its  lels  opulent  fub- 
jcvfts,  until  the  condition  of  the  lower 
claflcs  of  men  at  home  be  rendered  near- 
ly as  comfortable  as  the  condition  of 
the  fame  clafl'es  in  the  new  fettlements 
of  North  An^erica  ? 

42.  Perhaps  no  government  can  claim 
to  itfelf  the  praife  of  having  attended 
with  the  lame  impartial  care,  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  lower,  as  of  the  higher 
clalTes  of  men.  Thofe  who  are  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  the  foil,  are  placed 
E  'i  below 
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below  the  regard  of  men  in  higher  Na- 
tions of  public  dignity   and   truft  ;   nor 
are  their  fuftcrini]:3  and  wrongs  obtruded 
on  every  eye,  like  the  mifery  of  the  beg- 
ging poor.      They  themfelves  are   not 
much  accuflomed  to  reflection ;  they  fub- 
mit  in  moft  countries  to  their  hard  fate, 
as  to  the  laws  of  nature,  nor  are  they 
ikilled,  when   feverer  oppreflion  has  at 
any  time  aw^aked  them  to  a  fenfe  of  the 
injuftice  they  fuffer,  in   making  known 
their   feelings,  and   their  complaints  to 
others.     But  if  the  intelligent,  and  the 
friends  of  mankind,  will  take  fome  pains 
to  enquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
that  oppreflion,  under   which  the  induf-  ' 
trious   peafants  groan  in   fecret,   and  the 
force  of  that  exorbitant  monopoly,  from 
whence  their  grievances  proceed;   and  if 
fuch  men  will  employ  the  talents  which 
nature  hath  given  them,  in  explaining 
thefe  grievances,   and  the  rigour  of  that 
monopoly,  to  the  whole  world,- -Europe, 

enlightened 
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enlightened  Europe  will  not  be  able  to 
endure  it  much  longer ;  and  the  fubver- 
iion,  nay  even  the  abatement  of  this  mo- 
nopoly, with  the  abufes  flowing  from  it, 
may  well  deferve  to  be  accounted  the 
befl,  and  moft  valuable  fruit  of  all  her 
refinements  and  fpeculations. 

43.  If  it  be  indeed  poffible  to  accom- 
plilh  any  great  improvement  in  the  ftate 
of  human  affairs,  and  to  unite  the  eflen- 
tial  equality  of  a  rude  ftate,  with  the 
order,  refinements  and  accommodations 
of  cultivated  ages  ;  fuch  improvement  is 
not  fo  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  any 
means,  as  by  a  jufl  and  enlightened  po- 
licy, rcfpctllng  property  in  land.  It  is  a 
fubje*5b  intimately  connected  with  the 
proper  occupation  and  the  comfortable 
iubfiflence  of  men  ;  that  is,  with  their 
virtue  and  their  happinefs.  It  is  of  a 
real  fubll:antial  nature,  on  which  the 
regulations   of  law   may    be    made    to 

operate 
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operate  with  efficacy,  and  even  with  pre- 
ciiion. 

44.  So  powerful  and  falutary  might 
the  good  effects  of  fuch  an  enlightened 
policy  prove,  fo  beneficial  fuch  a  re- 
ftoration  of  the  claims  of  nature,  and 
the  general  birthrights  of  mankind,  that 
it  might  alone  fuffice  to  renovate  the 
ftrength  of  nations,  exhaufted  by  civil 
war,  or  by  great  and  unfuccefsful  enter- 
prizes  ;  and  even  in  the  moll:  flourifhing 
fl:ates,  it  might  give  rife  to  a  new  Era 
of  profperity,  furpaliing  all  example,  and 
all  expectation  that  may  reafonably  be 
founded  on  any  other  means  of  improve- 
mentc 
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ART         II. 


SECTION      L 

OfCircuf?i/lances  afid0ccajio?js favourable  to  a 
compleat  Reformation  of  the  Laws  refpedi'ing 
Property  in  La?id,  by  the  fovereigti  or  k- 
kgiflative  power. 


45.  T  F  indeed,  we  confider  only,  how 
X  far  the  prefent  ftate  of  property  in 
land,  even  in  the  moft  flourifliing  and 
befl  governed  nations  of  Europe,  is  re- 
moved from  that  more  equitable  and  ad- 
vantageous iyftem,  which  tends  to  efta- 
blifli  in  every  country,  the  greateft  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  independant  freehold  cyltlyators, 
that  the  territory  of  the  ftate  can  admit, 
we  may  ahnofl  be  led  to  defpair,  that 
gny  great  progrefs  can  be  made  to» 
wards  fo  remote  an  improvement, 
however  juftly,  and  however  much  it 
may  be  defired.— On  the  other  hand, 
the  adual  fyflem  of  landed  property  in 
the  Weil  of  Europe  is  greatly  changed, 
and  in  fome  refpeds  greatly  improved 
from  what  it  has  formerly  been.  It  has 
varied  its  form,  with  the  prevailing  char 
radler  of  fucceflive  ages  ;  it  has  been  ac- 
commodated to  the  rude  fimplicity  of 
the  more  antjent  times,  to  the  feudal 
chivalry  of  the  middle  centuries,  and  to 
the  increafing  induflry  and  cultivation  of 
later  more  tranquil  periods :  it  may  now 
therefore  be  expelled  to  repeiye  a  new 
modification,  from  the  genius  and  max- 
ims of  a  commercial  age,  to  which,  it  is 
too  manifefl  that  the  lateft  eflabUfhment 
of  landed  property  is  by  no  n^.eans  adapt- 
ed. 
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jed,  and  tliat  from  this  incongruity,  the 
mofl:  pernicious  and  nioft  flagrant  op- 
p  re  (lions  arife. 

That  free  difcuflion  which  every 
fubjcft  now  receives,  gives  reafon  to 
hope,  that  truth  and  utility  will  always 
triumph,  however  flowly;  and  various 
examples  may  be  oftered  to  confirm  thefe 
hopes.  In  politics,  in  agriculture,  in 
commerce,  many  errors  have  been  rec- 
tified in  theory,  and  even  the  pra(5tice 
in  fome,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree, 
reformed.  And  fhall  it  be  reckoned 
then,  that  in  this  the  mofl  important 
of  all  temporal  concerns,  to  the  gieateft 
number  of  mankind,  the  moft  perni- 
cious errors  will  be  fuffered  to  remain 
ftill  unrefuted,  or  if  not  unref  uted  flill 
unreformed  ?  It  is  not  permitted  to  the 
friends  of  mankind  tg  defpair  of  ought 
which  may  tend  to  improve  the  general 
happinefs  of  their  fpecies,  any  more  than 
it  is  confiftent  with  a  magnanimous  and 

genuine 
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genuine  patriotifm  ever  to  defpair  of  the 
fafety  of  our  country. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  in  for- 
mer times,   nor  will   there  fail  hereafter 
to  arife  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs, 
occafions,  conjunctures,    and   fituations, 
in  which   a  new  and  perfect  fyflem  of 
property   in   land   might  be  completely 
eftablifhed  at  once; — other  conjundlures, 
other  fituations   of  much   more  frequent 
occurrence,  are  favourable,  in  a  greater 
or  a  lefs  degree,   to  partial  reformation, 
and  progreflive  improvement  of  the  an- 
tient  fyftem;  and  in   many  cafes  where 
public  care  cannot  be  effectually  applied, 
the  beneficence  and  even    the  intereft  of 
particular  perfons  well  directed,  may  be 
made  to  produce  no  inconfiderable  ef- 
fects;  and   to  farnifli  examples  of  that 
which  the  rulers  of  mankind  ought  to 
aim  at  producing  in  a  large  extent. 

46.  Con- 
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46.  Conquering  princes,  and  great 
revolutions  etxe^led  by  the  prevailing 
force  of  arms,  have  not  often  made  their 
appearance  on  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
in  modern  times  ;  but  the  longer  that 
interval  which  has  ei^ipfed  is,  the  greater 
probability  there  feems  to  be,  that  fome 
new  phaenomena  of  this  inteiefting  lort, 
are  about  to  be  prefented  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

At  the  head  of  his  victorious  army, 
a  conquering  monarch  has  it  in  his 
power,  no  doubt,  to  re-eftablifli  in  the 
fubjecled  ftate,  the  inherent  rights  of 
mankind,  and  the  fyftem  of  natural  juf- 
tice,  with  regard  to  the  property  of  the 
foil.  He  may  even  perceive  it  to  be  in 
all  probability  the  befl  fecurlty  of  his 
new  acquifitions,  and  certainly  the  beft 
foundation  of  his  claim  to  immortal  re- 
nown. It  were  an  obje^:,  and  a  pretext 
which  might  even  in  the  eye  of  reafon 
and  philofophy  almofl-  jullify  the  ambi- 
tious 
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tioxis  defirc  of  conqueil  in  the  breaft  of  an 
heroic  prince ;  or  if  it  may  not  avail  fo 
far,  no  other  pretext  whatever  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  do  lb. 

In  proportion  as  the  true  principles  of 
property  in  land  are  enquired  into,  can- 
vafled,  and  eftabliflied  in  theory,  it  be- 
comes lefs  improbable  that  heroes  and 
conquerors,  hitherto  efteemed  the  fcourges 
of  mankind,  may  be  led  "to  adopt  fuch  a 
falutary  reformation  of  landed  property 
for  their  object  ;  and  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion it  will  become  more  eafy  for 
them  to  make  fuch  magnanimous  and 
benevolent  intentions  generally  under- 
flood,  and  to  engage  the  concurrence 
and  good  wilhes  of  all  men  in  their  ac- 
complifhment. 

47.  The  eflablifliment  of  new  colo- 
nies, font  forth  from  the  civilized  and 
populous  nations  of  Europe,  may  be 
iuppofed  frequently  to  take  place  here- 
-:tcr.     TLe   pradice  feems    only  in  its 

com- 
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commencement,  and  the  miflakes  inci- 
dent to  firll:  trials  are  not  yet  correcfted. 
Immenle  tracts  of  vacant  or  half-peopled 
countries,    both    maritime    and    inland, 
ftill  invite  emigrants  and  planters  from 
every  quarter.     The  fouthern  regions  of 
Africa  and  America,  the  Banks  of  the 
River  of  the   Amazons,  and   the  whole 
Continent  of  New  Holland,  have  fcarce;- 
ly  yet  received  the   firfl  fettlements  of 
any  race  of  men  by  whom  they  may  be 
cultivated  and  filled.     Siberia  alone  it  is 
thouoht  mio'ht  contain   the  whole  inha- 
bitants  of  Europe  more  at  eafe  than  in    . 
tlieir  prefcnt  habitations.  Princes,  Inftead 
of  imprifoning  their  fubje6ts,  may  come 
to  perceive  that  a  well   regulated  expor- 
tation of  men,  as  of  any  other  commo- 
dity, tends  to  fecure,  and  to  increafe  the 
domefllc  produce. — Even  Britain  will  no 
doubt  find  inviting  occalions   (and  jujfl 
now  perhaps  has  them)  of  fending  forth 
new  colonics,  on    better  digelled  plans, 
with  happier  omens, 

Et  qiicefucrint  minus  ohvia  Grans. 

Ill 
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In  every  fuch  fettlement  there  is  op« 
portunity  of  eflablifhlng  the  juft  and  na- 
tural fyftem  of  property  in  land,  in  the 
moft  advantageous  form.  The  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  fuch  a  colony  ought  to  afcer- 
tain  in  precife  and  explicit  terms,  the  joint 
property  of  the  whole  community  in  the 
whole  foil;  a  right  which  in  that  lituati- 
on  of  their  affairs  w  ill  be  eafily  compre- 
hended by  all.  They  ought  further  to  af- 
certain  the  permanent  and  indefeafible  na- 
ture of  this  right,  which  no  pofleffion  of 
individuals,  nor  any  induftry  by  them 
applied  to  any  portion  of  the  foil,  can  ever 
cancel  or  impaii". 

However  exten/ive  the  tra£l  of  country 
may  then  be  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  firft  fettlers,  general  rules  Ihould 
even  then  be  eftabliflied,  having  refpecft 
to  a  future  period  when  the  whole  ter- 
ritory may  be  found  too  fcanty  for  lis 
multiplied  inhabitants.  By  fuch  pre- 
cautions, occafionally  enforced  by  prac- 
tical 
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tlcal  examples,  it  feems  not  impofiible 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  thofe  erro- 
neous opinions  of  private  right,  and  thofe 
habits  of  pofTeffion,  which  in  countries 
long  fettled  prevent  the  greater  number 
of  citizens  from  knov^^ing,  or  defiring 
to  claim  their  natural  rights  in  this 
moft  important  point;  and  which  would 
produce  the  mofl  violent  oppofition  to 
their  juft  claims,  if  at  any  time  they  were 
advanced. 

48.  Whatever  inclination  a  wife  and 
benevolent  fovereign  may  have,  to  com- 
municate to  all  his  fubjecfts  that  prof- 
peri  ty  Vv'hich  the  reformation  of  proper- 
ty in  land  feems  capable  of  diffufing,  it 
may  appear  in  moft  cafes  too  hazardous 
for  the  public  peace,  and  the  fecurity  of 
his  throne,  to  attempt  the  eflablifliment 
of  a  wife  and  equitable  fyftem  at  once, 
and  in  the  whole  extent  of  liis  domi- 
nions :  yet  in,  fome  inftances,  a  fair  op- 

portunity 
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portunlty  is  given,  of  making  a  complete 
change  in  the  landed  property  of  cer- 
tain fubordinate  ftates,  which  though 
held  in  abfolute  dependence  by  the  fo- 
vereign,  are  not  incorporated  with,  but 
confldered  as  eflentially  diftindl  from  the 
great  body  of  his  dominions :  fo  diftin(5t, 
that  no  innovation  in  the  fmaller  realm, 
is  likely  to  give  any  alarm,  or  create 
any  jealous  dlfcontent  In  the  other.  Such 
is  the  fubje£llon  of  Courland  to  the 
throne  of  Ruflia  ;  fuch  perhaps  the  de- 
pendance  of  Milan  on  the  Houfe  of  Au- 
flria  ;  of  Corfica  on  France,  and  of  Mi- 
norca on  Britain  ;  not  to  mention  all 
thofe  dependant  flatcs  which  Britain 
and  other  European  nations,  have 
brought  under  their  yoke  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Alia,  and  in  the  illands  of  the 
cafl. 

49.    Great  monarchs   fometlmes    arlfe 
\vho  having  confirmed  the  authority  of 

an 
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an  abfolute  foverelgnty  by  the  vigour  of 
their  natural  talents,  and  by  unremitting 
application  to  the  cares  and  occupations 
of  their  royal  office,   have  attained  fuch 
an    afcendant    over    all   ranks  of   their 
people,     that,     without     hazard     they 
might   avow  themfelves  the   patrons  of 
the   multitude,    and  iupporters   of  na- 
tural juflice,    in  oppofition   to    all    the 
confederated  force  of  the  powerful  and 
the  rich.  Europe,  fees. at  lead  one  prince, 
to  whofe  magnanimity  and  talents  a  com- 
plete and  total  reformation  of  the  fyftem 
of  landed    property   in    his    dominions, 
might  be  thought  no  unequal  tafk,  and 
to  whofe  benevolent  zeal  for  the  general 
good  of  his  people,  the  idea  of  fuch  a  re- 
formation might  prefent  itfelf  as  no  chi- 
merical project.  In  looking  back  through 
the   records   of  modern  ages,  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  fix  on  another  prince  equally  ca« 
pable  of  conceiving  fo  fublime  a  fcheme, 
and  of  profecuting  the  meafures  requilite 
F  fo? 
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for-  carrying  it  into  execution  ;  unlefs 
perhaps,  that  father  of  his  people,  who 
wilhed  only  to  live,  that  he  might  con- 
vince the  French  nation  how  much  he 
loved  them  as  his  children,  and  who 
hoped  to  fee  the  day  when  every  houfe- 
holder  throughout  his  dominions  (hould 
put  a  fowl  into  his  pot  on  Sunday.  Had 
the  reign  of  this  humane  prince,  to 
whom  the  condition  of  the  lower  clafl'es 
was  familiarly  known,  been  prolonged 
in  peace,  he  might  probably  have  be- 
flowed  more  particular  attention  on  the 
means  by  which  his  paternal  wifhes  were 
to  be  realized  ;  the  talents  of  his  faith- 
ful minifter  would  have  been  exerted  in 
fuch  fchemes,  with  ftill  greater  alacrity, 
and  perhaps  with  greater  ikill,  than  in 
thofe  warlike  preparations  which  bufied 
the  lait  years  of  his  mailer's  reign  ;  and 
the  eftetfls  due  to  the  joint  endeavours  of 
fuch  a  fovereign,  and  fuch  a  miniilcr 
mufl:  have  followed. 

Many 
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Many  princes  who  might  fucceed  per- 
haps in  carrying  fuch  fchemes  into  ex- 
ecution, may  not  be  endowed  with  that 
nlcignanimoiis  and    comprehenfive    turn 
of  mind)  without  which  they  cannot  be 
formed;  or  are  deficient  in  that  courage, 
without  which  no  trial  will  be  attempted. 
Yet,    if  any  plan  may  be  concerted,   by 
which  it  feems  not  unlike  that  the  hap- 
plnefs   of  mankind    might   be  increafed 
two- fold  at  once,  where  is  the  monarch 
who  would  not  eagerly  engage  in  fuch 
attempts,  at  whatever  rilk  ?  Where  in- 
deed is  that  monarch  who  enjoys  fo  mucli 
felicity    himfelf  in    the    polieffion    of  a 
throne,  that  in  fuch  a  caufe,  with  the 
hope  of  accomplilhing-  fo  great  an  advan- 
tage to  his  people,  and  obtaining  fuch 
diftinguilhed  glory  for  himfelf,  he  ought 
not  to  rilk  it  all. 

Mortcmque  pro  Imidc  pacifcJ. 

fa  SECT. 
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SECTION    IL 

0/  Clrcumjlances  and  Occajtons  favourable  /# 
a  partial  Reformation  of  the  Laivs  refpedl- 
ing  Property  in  hand,  by  the  fovereign  or 
legi/Iative  power, 

50.  iVxANY  fchemes  of  innova- 
tion may  be  thought  of,  which  without 
amounting  to  a  complete  change,  or  the 
eflablifhment  of  the  beft  fyftem  of  pro- 
perty in  land,  might  yet  recommend 
themfclves  to  the  attention  of  abfolute 
monarchs,  as  being  more  fuddenly,  and 
therefore  more  fafely  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  than  any  total  reformation 
can  be  ;  and  produdlive  of  very  beneii- 
cial  effe^cs,  though  not  of  the  beft. 

Such  as  ift.    To   fix  the  rent  of  every 
farm  for  ever,   and  limit  the  duration 

of 
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of  all  leafes  to  a  lingle  life  of  the  te- 
nant ;  that  is,  to  convert  leafes  into 
benefices. 
2diy.  To  make  the  duration  of  every 
leafe  perpetual,  fo  long  as  the  tenant 
may  chufe  to  make  an  addition  of  one- 
twelfth,  or  fome  other  juft  propor- 
tion of  the  pre  fen  t  rent,  at  the  end  of 
every  thirty  years. 

jdly.  To  make  the  duration  of  every 
leafe  perpetual,  referving  to  the  land- 
lord a  ftated  proportion  of  the  annual 
produce,  luppoie  one-fifth  to  be  paid 
in  the  ftaple  commodity  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  amount  of  this  produce  to 
be  afcertained  by  a  jury,  once  in 
thirty  years,  if  the  landlord  require 
it,  or  in  twenty,  if  the  tenant  choofes. 

4thly.  To  convert  all  farms  into  freeholds, 
with  a  refervation  oftheprefent  rent 
to  the  landlord,   transferring   at   the 
fame  time  all  land  taxes  and  all  pub- 
lic 
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burthens  whatever,   with  all  their  fu- 
ture   augmentations    from    the    land- 
lord, to  the  new  freeholders,  formerly 
his  tenants. 
5thly.  Toeftablifh  a  fort  of  jubilee,  with 
regard  to  property  in  land,  by  enacting, 
that  at    the  expiration  of  fifty  years 
after   the  Uft  purchafe  of  an  eilate  in 
land,   every   farm  fhall  become  free- 
hold   in    the   hands   pf  the    farmer, 
with    refervation  of  the  average  rent 
of  the  lall  feyen  years,    to  the  lan4- 
Iprd. 

Thefe  are  examples  only,  rnany  Or 
ther  fchemes  might  be  eafily  devifed. 

By    the     iRy     the    landlord    receives 

power  in  exchange  for  gain,   and  by  the 

4th,   a    lucrative   exemption,    in    place 

of  the  uncertain   increafe   of  a   racked 
rent. 

By  the   3d,  the  claims  of  both  par- 
ties are  comprcmifed  in  a  manner  fcarce- 

Jy 
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Iv  lefs  favourable  to  the  landlord,  and 
far  lefs  oppreflwe  to  the  cultivator,  thdii 
the  'conditions  of  leafes  for  a  limited  tims 
tommonly  are. 

By  the  2d,  tlie  cultivator,  and  by 
ihe  5th,  the  landlord ^  would  be  excited 
to  a  diligent  improverhent  of  tHe  fertility 
bf  the  foiL 

In  all  cafeSj  the  farms  thus  converted 
Into  freehold,  fhould  be  made  fubje<Sl  at 
the  fame  time  to  the  laws  of  gravel- kind, 
until  they  are  fiibdivlded  into  allotments 
of  lefs  than  forty  acres,  or  whatever 
other  ftandard  may  be  fixed  upon  as  beft 
fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  community^ 
&nd  the  nature  of  the  foil, 

51.  It  has  fometimes  happened,  though 
too  rarely,  that  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
Inen  in  a  ftate,  forgetting  for  a  while 
their  fubordinate  and  particular  interefts^ 
are  difpofed  with  concurring  wi(hes  to 
feek  for,  and  to  adopt  whatever  fchemes 
iD:ay  contribute  moft  effe^lually  to   the 

miblic 
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public  good,  and  may  become  the  foun« 
dations  of  lafling  order  and  profperitj. 
Such  feems  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
difpofition  of  the  Romans,  when  the 
laws  of  the  ten  tables  were  ena(5led  ; 
fuch  nearly  that  of  Athens,  when  So- 
lon was  intrufted  by  his  fellow  citizens 
to  compofe  a  body  of  laws  for  their 
country ;  and  fuch  that  fpirit  which 
ought  to  pervade,  and  has  in  general 
pervaded  every  community  of  men, 
while  contending  for  independance,  a- 
gainft  the  efforts  of  a  more  powerful! 
Hate. 

Should  ever  any  happy  concurrence 
of  difpoiing  caufes  produce  luch  a  tem^ 
porary  difpofition  in  any  of  the  Wcftern 
nations)  of  Europe ;  could  the  legillature, 
prompted  by  enlightened  zeal  fcr  the^ 
univerfal  good,  fet  at  nought  the  difcon- 
tents  which  might  arife  in  any  particular 
clafs,  and  remove  with  cafe  all  oppoli- 
Uon  made  to  their  generous  purpofes ;  in 

this- 
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this  fortunate  iituation,  it  might  occur 
to  them,  perhaps,  that  a  juft  regulatioa 
of  property  in  land,  is  of  all  thofe  ar- 
rangements which  the  prelent  moment 
could  give  opportunity  of  eftablifhing, 
the  mofl:  eflential  for  difFufing  profperity 
and  independence  among  the  body  of 
the  people. 

Purfuing  this  idea,  biafled  by  no  in- 
fluence, awed  by  no  fa^Slion,  they  might 
be  led  to  ena6l  a  law,  by  which  every 
perfon  inclined  to  employ  himfelf  in  cul- 
tivating the  earth  for  his  own  fubllflence, 
and  that  of  his  family,  (hould  be  enti- 
tled to  claim  in  full  property,  a  reafon- 
able  fhare  of  the  foil  of  his  country ; 
without  prejudice  however  to  the  juil 
rights  of  any  other  perfon s  who  may 
have  previoufly  beftowed  their  induflry 
.  in  cultivating  and  improving  the  fame 
fpot. 

Such  a  lavv',  might  from  the  nature  of 
its  operation,  be  not  unfitly  denominated  a 

progreffive 
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progreffive  Agrarian,  and  might  be  com- 
prifed  in  the  following  articles,  or  others 
of  fimilar  eftedt  : 

I.  That  every  citizen,  aged  twenty  one 
years  or  upwards,  may,  if  not  already 
in  polleflion  of  land,  be  entitled  to 
claim  from  the  public  a  certain  por- 
tion, not  exceeding  forty  acres,  to  be 
afiigned  him  in  perpetuity,  for  culti- 
vation and  refidence,  in  the  manner, 
and  under  the  conditions  hereafter 
fpecified. 

II.  That  the  claimant  fliall  have  right 
to choofe  the  fituation  of  his  allotment, 
on  any  farm,  freeliold,  or  unculti- 
vated common,  within  his  own  parifli, 
if  the  fame  be  not  excepted  by  the 
other  provifions  of  this  law.  If  there 
be  no  unexcepted  land  in  his  own 
pariHi,  he  fliall  have  right  to  choofe  in 
any  of  the  pariilies  contiguous  to  his 
own  i  and  if  in  thefc  there  be  no  un- 
excepted 
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excepted  land,  he  /liaii  have   right  to 
choofe  thronrvi.out    the  whole  diilrid 

o 

or  county. 

III.  This  allotment  fhall  be  fet  apart, 
and  its  Lnd  marks  fixed  by  the  ma- 
giftrate,  with  the  aid  of  an  affize,  or 
of  arbitrators,  chofen  by  the  parties. 
It  fliall  be  marked  out,  in  the  manner 
moil  convenient  to  both  the  old  and 
the  new  occupier :  it  fhall  approach 
to  a  fquare,  or  fome  other  compadl 
form  :  one  of  its  fides  fiiall  run  alons 
the  boundary  of  the  old  farm  ;  and  it 
{hall  have  communication  with  fome 
road  already  patent. — None  of  thefe 
circumfi:ances  to  be  departed  from 
xvithout  the  confent  of  both  par- 
ties. 

IV.  The  ground  thus  fet  a  part,  fhall 
be  fubmitted  to  the  cognizance  of  an 
affize,  or  of  arbitrators  chofen  by  the 
parties,  who  fiiall  determine  what  re- 
fei-ved    perpetual    re.nt    tlie    claimant 

mail 
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muft  pay  to  the  landlord,  and  what 
temporary  rent  to  the  former  tenant, 
(if  any,)  in  compenfation  of  their 
rights. 
V.  The  following  farms  are  to  be  ex- 
empted from  all  fuch  claims. — Every 
farm  from  which  if  the  allotment 
claimed  is  taken  away,  lefs  than  forty 
acres  will  remain  to  thefirft  tenant. — 
The  farm  or  park  belonging  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  the  fame  bearing  a  re- 
gulated proportion  only  to  the  extent 
of  his  eftate. — Every  farm  of  whatever 
extent  that  has  not  been  fifteen  years 
occupied  by  the  prefent  tenant. — Every 
farm  whofe  arable  ground  has  been 
diminidied,  one  half  by  claims  found- 
ed on  this  law,  fhall  be  exempted 
for  twenty  years  to  come,  if  the  tenant 
fo  defire, — All  farms  of  barren  ground 
taken  for  the  fake  of  improvement, 
under  fuch  torms  and    regulations  as 

may 
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may  prevent  the  coUufive  evaiioii  of 
this  law. 

VI.  The  perfon  thus  acquirmg  property 
in  land,  fliall  continue  to  relide  upon 
Jiis  farm.  He  fhall  have  right  to  tranf- 
mit  it  to  his  heirs,  or  aflignees  in  full 
property,  or  under  d  referved  rent, 
.but  Ihall  not  have,  nor  tranfmit  the 
right  of  alienating  it  with  reverfion, 
that  is  of  letting  the  •  whole,  or  any 
part  of  it  in  leafe. — If  he  fells  to  an- 
other, who  fliall  not  refide  upon,  but 
annex  it  to  fome  other  farm,  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  price,  or  of  the  re^ 
ferved  rent,  fhall  belong  to  the  pub=> 
lie, 

yil.  The  property  acquired  in  ^  thefe 
allotments,  Ihall  not  carry  along 
with  it  any  right  of  common  of  any 
fort  in  the  commons,  woodlands^ 
private  roads,  or  other  appendages  of 
the  manor,  excepting  only,  in  the 
gieareft  well,  and  watering-pond,  and 

in 
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in  the  bog,  or  common,  for  turf,  If  that 
is  the  feuel  of  the  country  ;  in  which 
cafe,  this  right  is  to  be  regulated 
by  the  ufages  of  the  manor,  as  if 
the  allotment  had  been  given  off  in 
leafe  only.  Neither  fliall  any  ufe,  pre- 
fcription,  or  connivance,  ever  in  courfe 
of  time  procure  to  the  holder  of  fuch 
allotment  any  right  of  common,  that 
is  not  founded  on,  and  afcertained  by 
exprefs  compad:. 

The  Agrarian  laws  of  antiquity  feem 
to  have  failed  of  producing  durable  and 
beneficial  effedts,  chiefly  from  two  cir- 
cumflances. 

I  ft.  Their  operation  was  fudden,  violent, 
and  occaiional  only,  whereas  the  pro- 
greflive  Agrarian  is  fo  conftituted,  as 
to  exert  a  continual  influence,  more 
or  lefs  intenfe  in  proportion  as  the  ge- 
neral 
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iieral  iiiterefls  of  the  community  may 
require. 
id.    The  antlent  Agrarian   laws,    were 
calily,  and  fo  generally  evaded ;  as  they 
oppoled  the  whole  body  of  thole  who 
wanted  lands,    to  the  wiiole    body  of 
thofe  who  polVefled  more  than  the  le- 
gal allotment,  without  aligning  toiii- 
dividuals,  a  fpecific  right  in  any  parti- 
cular fields  or  diftricl,  a  general  con- 
vulfion    of    the   ftate    muil:  have   at- 
tended every     attempt   to    call    fortli 
the    enersiv   of  law.      To  avoid  thefe 
tumults,     all    perfons     loon    became 
(lifpofed   to    connive   at    various    eva- 
fions   of  thele   laws,    and  to   acqui- 
elce  in   their  falling   into   defuetude, 
until   lome  popular  leader  arofe    and 
called  anew  for  their  refroration.    But 
the  progreffivG  Agrarian  afligns   parti- 
cular  definite    rights   to  a   fc\  *    men, 
witliin  every   diilrlcl;  of  moderate  ex- 
tent ;  it    oppoics    the    iisitural    claims 

and 
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and  the  indigence  of  thefe  few  men, 
to  the  exorbitant  pofleffions  and  the 
opulence  of  a  ftill  fmailer  number 
within  the  fame  diftrid. — The  faciUty 
of  evafion  muft  be  much  dlminlflied 
by  this  regulation.  The  vigilance  of 
the  claimants  being  confined  to  a  nar- 
row Ipace,  will  be  more  awake  and 
precife  ;  their  limited  rights  founded 
on  a  local  claim,  and  derived  from 
their  birth,  will  be  more  diftindly 
conceived  by  themfelves,  and  more 
readily  fupportcd  by  the  concurring 
fentiments  of  all  other  men. 

52.  Without  venturing  to  make  open- 
ly any  alteration  in  that  fyitem  of  landed 
property,  which  like  fyftems  of  corrupted 
religion  is  regarded  with  fuperflitious 
reverence  in  countries  where  it  has  long 
obtained,  many  occalions  will  occur, 
whereof  advantage  may  be  taken  to  in- 
troduce under  the  cover  of  other  objeds, 

and 
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and  as  part  of  the  ufual  proceedings  of 
the  fliate,  fuch  regulations  as  may  tend 
very  eftedually,  though  by  remote  and 
indire6t  influence,  to  prorriote  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  plough,  and  the  diftri- 
bution  of  property  in  land,  in  fmall  al- 
lotments among  the  lowefl  ranks  of  the 
people. 

If  for  example,  new  taxes  are  to  be 
levied,  what  fubje<Sls  of  taxation  can  be 
morejuftly  liable  to  the  impofition,  or 
more  productive,  than  large  farms,  and 
ihort  leafes  ?  The  landlord,  by  adopting 
thefe  plans  in  the  management  of  his 
eftate,  means  to  derive  advantage  to 
himfelf,  from  meafures  which  at  once 
obftru(£l  the  inereafe  of  population,  and 
diminifli  the  fpirit  and  independence 
of  the  common  people  ;  and  if  his  right 
to  make  thefe  invafions  on  the  public 
good  cannot  be  diredlly  attacked,  let  hiiti 
at  leaft  be  obHged  to  indemnify  the  pub- 
G  lie 
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lie  in  fome  degree,  by  fome  other  mode, 
more  familiar  to  the  minds  of  men. 

A  tax  impofed  on  barren  lands,    and 
fo  regulated  as  to  engage  the  proprietor 
in  their  immediate  cultivation,  or  oblige 
him  to  reiign  them  to  the  community 
for    general  diftribution,    could  not   be 
cfteemed  in  the  fmallefl  degree  unjuft. 
His  right  to  thefe  barren  lands  is  found- 
ed folely  on  occupation  ;  there  is  no  im- 
proved value  fuperadded,    no  right  ac- 
cruing from  labour  beftow^ed,  and  as  he 
occupies    befide,     more   than   his   equal 
fhare  of  the  foil,  the  whole  unimproved 
trails  of  his  eftate,  belong  flridly  and 
entirely  to  the  public  ;  and  no  fmall  in- 
dulgence  is    fhewn    in    giving    him    an 
option  to  improve  or  to  reiign  them. 

A  tax  on  all  augmentation  of  rents, 
even  to  the  extent  of  one  half  the  in- 
creafe,  would  be  at  once  the  moil  equi- 
table, the  mofl:  produdive,  the  mofl 
eafily  coUecled,  and  the  leafl  liable  to 

evalion, 
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cvafion,  of  all  poilible  taxes  ;  and  might 
with  inconceivable  advantage  dilincumber 
a  great  nation  from  all  tliofe  injudicious 
imports  by  which  its  commercial  ex- 
changes are  retarded  and  retrained,  and 
its  domeftic  manufadlures  embarrafled. 

If  the  increafe  of  population  is  to  be 
promoted  by  encouraging  the  marriages 
of  the  lower  ranks,  let  every  farmer  be 
entitled  to  an  addition  of  five  years,  to 
the  duration  of  his  leafe,  (whatever  that 
may  be)  for  the  firft  legitimate  child, 
and  of  three  years  for  every  other. — Let 
every  perfon  whatever,  not  poffeffed  of 
lands,  and  having  five  children,  be  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  the  Agrarian 
law,  within  a  certain  ditl:ri6l. 

If  the  improvement  of  agriculture  is 
to  be  promoted  and  rewarded,  let  not  the 
prize  held  forth  to  thofe  who  excel,  be,  as 
it  has  fometimes  been  in- France,  the  rank 
of  nobility  ;  but  rather  the  full  property, 
under  refervation  of  the  prefent  rent,  of 
G  %  -         thofe 
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thofe  farms  to  which  then'  fkill  and  in- 
duftry  have  been  applied  ;  and  let  an  an- 
nual prize  or  prizes  of  this  fort  be  pro- 
pofed  not  for  the  whole  extent  of  a  great 
kingdom,  but  for  every  fmall  diftri^t 
and  neighbourhood. 

If  any  changes  arc  to  be  made  in  the 
municipal  laws,  relative  to  fucceffion, 
inheritance,  or  the  tranfmiffion  of  pro- 
perty in  any  other  form,  let  them  not 
pafs  unaccompanied  by  the  introduction 
of  fome  mode  of  the  Agrarian  law,  ex- 
tended over  the  eftates  of  thofe  perfons 
whofe  interefls  or  caprice  are  confulted 
in  the  intended  change. — Let  no  land 
eftate,  for  example,  pafs  to  heirs  of  en- 
tail, nor  even  to  collaterals  in  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  fucceffion,  without  be- 
coming fubjedt  to  fuch  a  law,  even  in 
its  utmoft  extent. 

53.  Certain  regulations  which  have 
formerly  taken  place,    and  are  like  e- 

nough 
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nough  to  be  renewed  in  flourifhing  ftates, 
are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  they  ought  to 
be  accompained  by  the  introduction  of 
fome  branches  of  the  progreflive  Agrarian 
law,  as  an  equivalent  and  compenfation. 
in  fome  degree  to  thofe  orders  of  men, 
vvhofe  interefls  are  encroached  on  by  the 
change  -,  and  as  a  very  moderate  de- 
du(5tion  from  the  advantages  of  thofe 
other  orders,  for  whofe  advantage  chief- 
ly fuch  regulations  are  intended  ; — two 
remarkable  examples  may  be  pointed  out 
in  the  reduction  of  interefl,  and  the 
corn  laws. 

Every  reduction  of  intereft  throws  a 
great  immediate  advantage  into  the 
hands  of  the  landholders,  who  are  in 
general  incumbered  with  debts:  the  in- 
tere'J:  of  thefe  debts  being  reduced,  their 
ac'tual  income  is  thereby  increafed;  be- 
fide€,  this  reduction  increafes  the  value 
of  their  property  in  land,  if  they  are 
obliged  to  fell  off  a  part,  or  the  whole ; 

and 
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and  it  tends  to  enhance  the  rent  of 
farms,  by  determining  perfons  who  had 
formerly  lived,  on  the  mere  annual  rents 
of  their  flock  to  betake  themfelves  now 
to  fome  fort  of  induftry,  and  to  agricul' 
ture  more  than  any  other,  as  being  that 
alone,  which  men  are  fuppofed  qualified 
to  undertake,  without  any  particular  edu- 
cation to  lit  them  for  it. 

All  thofe  laws  which  prohibit  the  im« 
portation  of  grain  into  any  country,   and 
ftill    more    thofe    which   give    a    pre- 
mium on  the  exportation,  are  calculated 
to   beftow  great  advantages  on  the  far- 
mer and    landholder,  though  chiefly  on 
the  latter,    at  the  expence  of  that    far 
more  numerous  clafs  of  citizens,   who 
till  no  land  for  their  own  behoof,  and 
muft    purchafe    all   the   grain  or  bread 
confumed    in    their   families    from   the 
landlord  and  the  farmer,  or  their  agents 
snd  retailers. 

Com- 
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Commonly  one  half  of  the  llendcr 
incomes  which  men  of  this  clafs  enjoy, 
mud  be  expended  on  this  indirpenfible 
article,  the  price  of  which  is  by  thefe 
laws,  kept  up  one- fourth  or  more,  above 
its  natural  level. 

Were  it  not  highly  reafonable  then, 
that  the  induftrious  poor,  who  are  taxed 
in  this  manner,  and  to  this  amount, 
without  their  confent,  for  the  behoof 
not  of  the  public,  but  of  other  orders  of 
men  richer  than  themfelves,  (hould 
have  it  at  lead  in  their  power,  to  pafs 
with  eafe  from  that  clafs  of  people,  who 
muft  go  to  market  to  purchafe  this  com- 
modity, to  the  clafs  of  thofe  who  raife 
and  have  it  to  fell.  The  introdudion 
of  a  progreilive  Agrarian  law,  extending 
over  the  demefnes  of  the  crown,  wafte 
lands,  and  farms  of  too  great  extent, 
would  produce  this  effedl  in  no  incon- 
fiderable  degree  ;  and  would  at  the  lame 
time,  c/Tcntially  promote  theobje(^  of  all 

corn 
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corn  laws,  if  that  obje(5»:  be  indeed  the 
profperity  and  increafe  of  agriculture, 
and  not  rather  the  profitable  monopoly 
of  the  landholders. 

54.  It.  is  by  no  means  without  ex^ 
^mple,  that  the  legiilative  power  of  a 
flate,  however  tender  of  feeming  to 
meddle  with  the  general  fyflem  of  pro- 
perty in  land,  iliould  interfere  to  im- 
pofe  fome  regulations  on  the  manner  of 
granting  leafes.  Ireland  furnifhes  a  re- 
cent example  of  feme  importance,  and 
the  laws  of  many  countries,  have,  on  va- 
rious occaiions,  interpofed  their  authori- 
ty, to  protedt  the  peafants  from  outrage- 
ous opprelnons,  from  violent  and  fud- 
den  removals,  and  from  the  pretenfions 
of  a  new  purchafer,  coming  in  place  of 
their  former  Lord. 

In  this  field,  there  is  great  room, 
without  feeming  to  pafs  beyond  the  uf- 
ual  jurifdidion  of  municipal  law,    for 

intra- 
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introducing  into  moft  countries,  new  and 
beneficial  regulations,  relative  to  the 
three  eflential  articles  of  a  leafe,  the  ex- 
tent, the  duration,  and  the  rent  to  be 
paid. 

In  refpedl  of  duration  all  leafes  ought 
to  be  of  confiderable  length,  (fufficient 
at  leaft  for  the  farmer  to  bring  up  his 
family,  and  fettle  them  around  himj 
without  being  removed  himfelf )  and  of 
uncertain  termination,  ending  with  a  life. 
New  forms  adapted  to  the  advantage  of 
both  parties,  might  eafily  be  devifed ;  as 
for  ex^imple,  a  Icafe  which  might  be 
called  a  leafe  on  alternate  lives,  begin- 
ning with  that  of  the  lelTee,  and  ending 
with  the  life  of  that  perfon  who  fliall 
have  come  into  the  place  or  right  of  the 
leffor,  when  the  firft  life  falls,  or  when 
any  number  of  years  20,  30,  40,  or  more 
from  that  uncertain  date,  have  elapfed. 

That  the  extent  of  the  farms  fet  in 
leafe   ihould   be  moderate,    is  certainly 

mofl 
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moft  advantageous  to  the  community  in 
general,  and  may  be  fo  adjufted  as  to 
prove  not  lefs  favourable  to  the  intereft 
of  the  landlord.  The  rent  to  be  paid, 
ought  always  to  be  fixed  at  a  determined 
proportion  of  the  real  or  efl:imate;i  an- 
nual produce  of  the  foil ;  and  this  pro- 
portion being  determined  by  the  letter 
of  the  law,  the  application  of  that  law 
to  each  particular  cafe,  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  jury  from  the  neighbour- 
liood,  if  either  party  fo  defire. 

Leafes  on  improvement,  as  they  are 
called,  if  conhdered  according  to  the 
principles  of  natural  equity,  muft  be 
accounted  altogether  abfurd,  and  unjufl; 
for  they  avowedly  take  from  the  farmer, 
as  his  cultivation  advances,  a  fhare  of 
that  increafed  produce  to  which  his  in- 
duftry  has  given  rife,  in  order  to  beflow 
it,  on  a  landlord,  who  has  contributed 
nothing  at  all  to  the  improvement  of  the 
foil :    yet  in  refpeif^t  of  expedience,    they 

are 
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are  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  beft  and 
moll:  pracfticable  compromifes,  which 
under  that  eftablilhment  of  land  pro- 
perty which  now  obtains,  can  be 
brought  about,  between  the  exorbi- 
tant rights  of  the  landlord,  and  the 
reafonable  expectations  of  the  farmer. 
Various  beneficial  fchemes  of  fuch  leafes 
liave  been  propofed,  and  fome  carried 
into  execution  ;  yet  great  fcope  /lill  re- 
mains, for  varying  their  form,  and  com- 
bining new  ftipulations  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  that  both  parties  may  be  in- 
terefted  in  the  progreffive  improvement 
of  the  foil.  But  the  interpofition  of  the 
legiflature  feems  necefl'ary  in  mofl  coun- 
tries, to  render  the  landholders  willing 
to  give  the  preference  to  leafes  of  this 
kind. 

55.  By  the  laws  of  many  nations, 
a  right  of  redemption  {jus  retradlus) 
belongs  to  the  fuperior  lord;    or  to  the 

nearefb 
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neareft  of  kiii  of  the  landholder,  who 
fells  his  eftate.  By  this  right,  they  are 
entitled  to  redeem  the  land  fold,  at  the 
agreed  price,  within  a  limited  time, 
commonly  twelve  months  after  the  bar- 
gain has  been  ftruck  ;  and  fo  generally 
is  this  priviledge  eftablifhed  on  the  con- 
tinent, that  it  has  been  confidered  as  a 
branch  of  the  law  of  nations. — Much 
more  juftice,  and  much  more  good  po- 
licy would  there  be,  in  conferring  fuch 
a  right  on  the  tenants  and  cultivators  of 
the  lands  alienated,  if  within  a  limited 
time,  any  number  of  them,  not  lefs  than 
one-third  parr,  could  form  a  fcheme,  to 
J3e  approved  by  the  tribunals  of  julfice^ 
for  purchafing  the  eftate  among  them, 
by  advancing  one  half  the  price,  or  any 
other  proportion  required  by  ^lavv,  and 
converting  the  remainder  into  referved 
rents.  The  public  ought  even  in  juftice 
and  in  policy  to  come  to  their  afliftance 
in  forming  fuch  a  fciieme,  and  to  ad- 
vance 
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vance  the  money  wanted,  on  proper  fe- 
curity  to  have  it  repaid  by  gradual  in* 
IhiUments,  or  converted  into  perpetual 
rcferved  rents,  which  might  again  be 
Ibid,  at  no  great  difcount  of  that  value 
which  had  been  given  for  them. 

56.  Various  occurrences  in  the  poli- 
tical revolutions  of  government,  have 
frequently  flripped  the  antient  proprie- 
tors of  large  trails  of  land,  and  thrown 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  thefe  lands  into 
the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  the  ftate  :  fuch 
are  the  forfeitures  ufually  following  on 
unfuccefsful  infurre6lions  and  conlpira- 
cies,  the  fubverfion  of  obnoxious  aflbci- 
ations,  as  the  Templars  and  Jefuits  ;  the 
diflblution  of  the  monafteries,  and  the 
reformation  of  ecclefiaftical  eflablifh- 
ments  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
courtiers  and  grandees  who  have  been 
enriched  on  thefe  occaiions  by  the  pro- 
fufion  of  their  fovereigns,   might  have 

been 
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been  equally  well  gratified  and  attached, 
by  the  donation  of  feignorial  rights  and 
jrefcrved  rents  alone,  and  the  property 
of  the  foil  might  have  been  all  at  once 
conferred  on  the  cultivators,  or  render- 
ed fubjefl  to  the  operation  of  a  progref- 
ilve  Agrarian  law ;  or  indeed  both  re- 
gulations might  have  been  made  to  take 
place  at  the  fame  time ;  that  is,  the  pro- 
perty might  have  been  given  to  the  pre- 
fent  cultivators,  but  fubje^l  to  future 
claims  ariling  from  the  Agrarian  law. 

Such  a  difpofal  of  efcheated  or  for- 
feited lands,  may  without  regard  to  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  the 
independence  of  the  plough  be  recom- 
mended by  policy  of  ilate  alone,  as 
tending  to  interell  the  lowefl:  as  w^ell  as 
the  highefl  ranks  in  thofe  innovations, 
whether  juftly,  or  unjuflly  concerted, 
.which  the  fovereign  is  defirous  of  hav- 
ing accomplifhed. 

WouM 
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Would  not,  it  may  be  alked,  that  great 
transfer  of  property  made  in  Ireland  by 
Cromwell,  have  been  almoft  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  his  captains  and  officers  at 
the  time,  had  it  been  accompanied  with 
a  progreflive  Agrarian  law  ?  And  would 
not  the  efFecl  of  fuch  a  law,  fo  applied, 
have  fhewn  itfelf  in  the  moft  beneficial 
manner  to  Ireland  long  before  the  pre* 
fent  age  ? 

Had  the  lands  left  vacant  by  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Moors  been  diftributed  ia 
full  property  to  cultivators  only,  might 
not  even  Spain  have  recovered  in  a  few 
generations  the  efFedls  of  that  fevere 
wound  ? 


SECT* 
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SECTION    III. 

Of  CJrcumftances  which  might    induce  the 
Rulers  of  a  State  to  turn  their  wijhes  and 
endeavours  towards  the  accompliJJjment  of 
fuch  a  Change. 

57'  C  U  C  H  occafions  and  incidents, 
^  as  thofe  before  enumerated, 
which  might  be  improved  by  the 
fovereign,  the  legiflature,  or  the  real 
patriots  of  any  country,  for  introducing 
by  degrees,  this  important  innovation, 
it  being  fuppofed,  tliat  they  are  before 
hand  fully  apprized  of  its  great  utility, 
and  animated  by  a  warm  defire  of  fee- 
ing it  effectually  eftabliflied  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  community. 

Other  occurrences  and  afpe^ls  of  af- 
fairs, tend  to  infpire  with  fuch  ge- 
nerous defires,  either  the  fovereign  or 
fome  confiderable  bodies  of  men  in  the 

flatCj 
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date,  capable  of  exerting  powerful  ef- 
forts in  \o  laudable  a  caufc,  and  with 
the  dcfirc  may  communicate  the  hope 
alfo  ot  being  able  to  accomplilh  fome 
falutary  changes  of  greater  or  of  lefs 
importance,  efpecially,  if  the  object  to 
be  aimed  at,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  obtained,  have  been  again  and 
again  ftatcd  to  the  public  in  a  variety 
of  fpccuiative  views,  and  fo  rendered 
fiimiliar  to  the  underllandings  of  men. 

Internal    convulfions    have    arifen    in 

many  countries   by   which,    the  dcciiive 

power  of  the  ftate,  has  been  thrown,   for 

a  fhort  while  at  lead,   into   the  hands  of 

the  collective  body  of  the  people.  In  thefe 

junclures,    they  might  have  obtained  a 

jufi:    re-ertabliihment    of  their     natural 

rights    to    independence   of  cultivation, 

and   to    property    in    land,     had    they 

been  themfelves   aware  of  their  title  to 

fuch    rights,   and   had   there  been     any 

leaders,  prepared  to  direct  them,   in  the 

n  mode 
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mode  of  flating  their  juft  claim,  and 
iupporting  it  with  necelTary  firmnefs, 
and  becoming  moderation.  Such  was 
the  revolution  in  1688,  at  which  time 
furely,  an  article  declarative  of  the  na- 
tural right  of  property  in  land  might  have 
been  inferted  into  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
had  the  people  at  large  been  before  hand 
taught  to  underfland  that  they  were 
polTelled  of  any  fuch  claim.— Such  alfo 
was  the  late  convulfion  in  America,  the 
favourable  opportunities  of  which  are 
not  yet  exhauiled ;  and  whatever  party 
fhall  hereafter  in  the  agitations  of  any 
ftate  aiiume  the  patronage  of  the  lower 
claffes,  in  refpe£t  of  this  their  moft  ef^ 
fential  priviledge,  may  entertain  confi- 
dent hopes  of  being  able  by  their  fup- 
port,  to  obtain  their  own  particular  ob- 
jecl  of  purfuit,  while  at  the  fanie  time 
they  ellablifh  an  arrangement  of  the 
highefl  importance  to  the  general  welt^ 
faie  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
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58.  Princes  fitting  on  difputed  thrones, 
might,  among  other  expedients  for  giv- 
ing additional  fecurity  to  their  poflef- 
fion,  conlidcr  whether  it  would  not  prove 
of  advantage,  that  the  numerous  clafs 
of  cultivators  were  interefted  in  their 
caule,  hy  fome  well  regulated  communi- 
cation of  equal  right;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  expelled  candidate  might  not 
unwifely  fcize  the  fame  occalion  of 
flrengthening  his  interefl,  and  increaf- 
ing  the  number  of  his  adherents,  if  it 
were  left  not  pre-occupied  by  his  more 
fortunate  antagonift. 

In  fuch  cafes  as  thefe,  when  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar  are  to  be  fuddenly 
engaged,  it  is  perhaps  more  expedient, 
not  to  propofe  a  refined  iyftem,  having 
for  its  object  the  greatefl:  good  that  can 
be  reconciled  to  the  greateil:  fuppofed 
equity,  or  to  the  general  convenience  of 
all ;  but  to  hold  forth  fome  flriking  ad- 
vantages to  great  bodies  of  men,  w!io 
H  2  na 
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may  feel  that  they  have  a  common  inv 
tereft,  and  are  not  incapable  of  behig 
taught  to  ad  together  in  concert,  for 
promoting  it ;  to  promife,  for  example, 
that  every  farm,  as  prefently  pofleffed, 
jfhall  be  converted  into  a  freehold,  veiled 
in  the  farmer  and  his  heirs  for  evpr. 

59,  DifFerence  of  religious  bplnions, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  never  again  be 
made,  as  it  has  too  often  been,  an  oc-^ 
cafion  of  difturbing  the  civil  focleties  of 
iTiankind  ;  but  if  any  refpedable  body  of 
diffidents,  find  themfelves  obliged  to 
contend  with  the  rulers  of  their  country 
for  the  rights  and  immunities  of  a  juil 
toleration  ;  if  the  leaders  of  the  iicX  fhall 
think  proper  to  avow,  and  inculcate  prin-? 
ciples  of  civil  policy,  and  juilice,  favour-r 
able  to  the  rights  of  the  lower  claiTes,  ah4 
to  the  independence  of  cultivation,  they 
may  be  well  aillired  of  ftrengthing  their 
parfy  thereby,  of  infplfing  their  adhe- 
rents 
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rents  with  more  vigour  and  cdnliftency, 
clhd  of  obtaining  in  procefs  of  time  both 
the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  juft  and 
important  objects  of  purfuit.  Thefe  ob- 
jects they  will  attain  the  fooner,  and 
with  more  eafe,  the  more  cautioufly  they 
guard  agalnll:  the  inhnuation  ot  that 
levelling  and  fanatic  principle  which  has 
fometimes  brought  difgrace  in  the  firft 
place,  and  final  dlfappolntment  in  the 
end,  on  fchemes  wilely  conceived,  or 
bravely  undertaken  for  reftorlng  the 
rights  of  mankinds 

It  is  fuppofed  by  many  intelligent 
perfons,  that  partly  thro'  the  increafe  of 
infidelity,  and  partly  from  the  prevailing 
moderation  of  wife  men's  opinions  re- 
fpe£ling  difputable  tenets  of  religion,  the 
ecclefiaftical  order  have  of  late  lofl  much 
of  that  afcendant,  which  they  feem 
formerly  to  have  poffefled  over  the  high- 
cr  clafi't'S  of  men  ;  fo  that  in  almoft  eve- 
ry country  of  Europe,  under  every  form 

of 
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of  the  chriftian  religion,  their  eflabllfli- 
mentsare  either  fecretly  en  vied  and  under- 
mined, or  very  avowedly  attacked  ;  and  it 
may  be  apprehended  that,  a  crilis  of  great 
danger  to  their  temporal  rights  and  privi^ 
leges  cannot  be  far  diflant.  It  might  there- 
fore be  accounted  no  unneceffary  provi- 
fion  for  their  own  fafety,  tnd  very  li- 
beral policy  with  regard  to  the  general 
interefts  of  mankind,  fhould  this  re- 
fpedted  order  attach  themfelves  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  inferior  and  laborious 
claffes  of  men.  Thefe  humble  ranks  are 
always  found  docile  and  obfequious  to 
religious  inflru6lors ;  and  in  juftice  to 
the  fimplicity  of  their  native  fenfe  and 
piety,  let  it  be  remarked  alfo,  that  they 
are  more  ready  to  liflen  with  attention 
to  rational  and  found  doftrines,  than  to 
the  extravagancies  of  enthuiiafm  or  fu- 
perflltion.  if  only  the  fame  zeal  and 
afTiduity  is  difplayed  by  the  teachers  of 
both.      It   would   not   ill   become    the 

miniflers 
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minifters  of  any  church  to  afilime  the 
patronage  of  thefe  men,  (whofe  reli- 
ance and  attachment  will  not  fail  to 
increafc  in  proportion  to  the  attention 
beftowed  on  them),  and  to  ftand  forth 
as  the  advocates  of  their  natural  rights, 
and  the  guardians  of  their  independence, 
in  oppolition  to  the  opulent,  the  luxuri- 
ous, and  the  idle,  who  in  too  many  re- 
fpe6ls  domineer  over  them.  It  would 
not  be  unwife  nor  improper  to  connect 
thoroughly  the  interefts  of  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  order  with  thofe  of  the  laborious 
poor,  who  ftand  perhaps  more  in  need 
of  the  diredllon  and  guardianfliip  of  en- 
lightened fuperiors,  than  the  mendicant 
poor  themfelves,  whom  the  church  has 
in  every  country  taken  under  her  im- 
mediate protection.  In  mofl  cafes,  the 
mendicant  poor  would  be  fufEciently 
provided  for  by  the  charity  of  thofe  very 
orders  of  men  by  whom  the  far  more  nu- 
merousclafsoflaborious  poor  are  opprefled. 

That 
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That  fort  of  correfpondence,  and  co-- 
operation, which  might  be  denominated 
an  alliance  between  the  church  and  the 
plough,  in  fubordination  to  the  flate, 
would  not  only  prove  equally  beneficial 
to  both  parties,  but  feems  in  the  prefent 
flate  of  Europe,  to  have  become  necef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  their  mutual  iu- 
terefls. 

60.  Great  public  calamities  and  dif- 
aflers  may  difpofe  the  rulers  of  a  ftate,  / 
however  reludant  and  averfe,  to  feek  for 
the  renovation  of  national  vigour  and 
profperity,  by  thofe  meafures  which  are 
to  be  accounted  the  only  true  fources  of 
ftrength,  opulence,  and  manly  virtues  ; 
by  cherifhing  the  common  people,  bet- 
tering their  condition,  and  exciting  their 
indiiftry,  by  luch  chearfiil  hopes  and 
reafonable  expeftations,  as  belong  to 
their  humble  lituation,  and  not  by  the 
hard  preffure  of  neceffity,  fo  often  pre- 

pofterouilv 
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pollerouily  niul  inhumanly  rccomnieiid- 
ed  ns  the  moil:  etlccli];il  Ipui'  of  induftrr, 
io  ottcn  unhappily  applied  as  liich. 

Under  circumdanccs  of  recent  public 
dlftrefs  and  humiliation,  luch  us  the 
\]n fortunate  iffue  of  expenfive  war,  the 
lof^  of  commerce,  and  of  foreign  of  do- 
minion, even  the  higher  and  privileged 
ranks,  awed  into  wlldom  and  humariity 
bv  the  impending  gloom,  may  be  in- 
clined, to  acquiefcc  in  thole  regulatlbns 
which  tend  to  renovate  the  whole  body 
of  the  flate,  tho'  at  tlie  expence  of  di- 
minifhing  in  lomc  degree  tiie  privileges 
and  emohnnent-s  of  their  own  order, 
Thcv  will  confidcr,  that  unlefs  the 
numbers,  the  induftry,  and  the  manir 
temper,  of  the  body  of  the  people  can  be 
kept  up,  the  fortune  ot  the  community 
mull:  fall  into  continual  and  accelerated 
decline,  and  the  privileges  of  every  rank 
become  infecure.  But  if  thefe  cirenti^il 
foundations  of  public  profperity   can  be 

iupported. 
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fupported,  and  anj  increafe  of  them,  ef- 
pecially  of  the  lafl:,  can  be  procured,  the 
lofs  of  military  glory,  of  political  rank 
and  afcendant,  even  of  territory  and 
eftablilhments,  may  be  regarded  with 
lefs  regret,  as  the  lofs  of  external  ap- 
pendages only,  the  plumes  and  trappings 
of  national  honour,  which  may  be  in 
due  time  recovered  again,  by  the  return- 
ing vigour  of  the  community,  if  fuch 
ought  to  be  their  endeavour,  or  de- 
fire. 

If  in  the  mean  time,  commerce  is  re- 
ftraincd,  and  manufaftures  decline,  let 
the  cultivation  of  the  foil  be  laid  open 
on  reafonable  terms,  and  without  delay, 
to  the  people  thus  deprived  of  their  ufual 
employment ;  fuch  a  refource,  would 
indeed  convert  what  they  mufl  account 
a  misfortune,  into  an  opportunity  of 
finding  real  and  natural  happinefs  and 
eafe. 

If 
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If  colonies  are  lofl:,  it  may  feem  more 
particularly  requifite  to  provide  fome 
new  opportunities  of  fettlement  for  the 
ufual  emigration.  If  the  facility  of  do- 
meftic  eftablilliments,  is  prefented  to 
their  choice,  that  will  not  only  prevent 
the  turbulence  of  unfettled,  difcontented 
multitudes  confined  at  home,  but  will 
apply  their  numbers,  and  call  forth  their 
induil:ry  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
public  opulence  and  ftrength. 

6i.  Public  dangers,  efpecially  if  not 
fudden  and  tranfitory,  but  continual,  as 
proceeding  from  the  vicinity  of  powerful 
and  ambitious  neighbours,  ought  to  pro- 
duce in  the  rulers  and  the  higher  ranks  of, 
a  nation  fo  threatened,  a  fimilar  difpofi- 
tlon  of  recurring  to  the  genuine  fources 
of  public  opulence  and  force. 

What  more  effectual  preparation  can 
be  made  for  the  moil  vigorous  defence 
of  national  liberty  and  independence,  than 

to 
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to  interefl:  every  indivldaal  citizen  more 
immediately  and  diredly  in  the  welfiire 
of  his  country,  by  giving  him  a  fhare 
in  the  property  of  the  foil,  and  training 
him  to  the  ufe  of  arms  for  its  defence. — 
The  firft  of  thcfe  means  of  public  fecuri- 
ty  and  defence,  is  fcarcely  lefs  requifite 
than  the  latter,  the  propriety  of  which  is 
fo  generally  underflood. 

A  great  {landing  army,  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  purpofes  of  ambition,  and 
for  carrying  ofFenfive  war  into  foreign 
fiates,  but  if  refiftance  is  to  be  made  at 
home,  and  a  prolonged  defence  to  be 
maintained  againil:  a  more  powerful  in- 
vader, the  difcipline  of  ftanding  forces, 
however  perfect,  muil:  be  combined 
with,  and  fuftained  by  the  zealous  pa-' 
triotilm  of  a  militia. — The  King  of 
Pruffia,  befet  by  hoftiie  powers,  natu- 
rally fuperior  in  ftrength,  has  fet  the 
firft  example  of  a  military  eflabliihment 
modelled    on    this  plan  :     an    example 

which 
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uhich  deferves  to  be  imitated,  and  will 
not  tail  to  be  lo  by  every  potentate  in 
the  fame  perilous  lit  nation. —The  time 
feems  to  be  not  very  far  diftant,  when 
Britain  herfelf  muft  truft  no  longer  witli 
entire  reliance  to  her  wooden  walls,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  but  muft  keep  in  con- 
tinual array,  a  land  army  proportioned 
in  fome  degree  to  thofe  of  the  continen- 
tal powers.  Even  the  greater  powers 
themfelves,  by  the  continu^il  augmenta^ 
tion  of  their  ftandins:  armies,  with  an 
intention  of  invading  others,  approach 
flill  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ellablifli-* 
njent  of  a  difciplined  militia,  as  they  con-^ 
tinuaily  increafe  the  proportion  of  foldi-» 
crs  to  unwarlike  citjzeris  ;  and  wheia 
they  begin  to  perceive  that  they  them* 
felves  are  at  lall  in    danger  of  bcinp^  in- 

o  o 

vaded  in  their  turn,  by  the  powerful 
contederacies  of  neighbours,  Vviioni  ie- 
parately  they  have  infulted  or  held  in 
terrour,  they  will  then   hafieu  to  adopt 

the 
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thewhole  plan,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thefe 
neighbouring  powers  have  already  done. 
Thus,  that  continual  augmentation  of 
difciplined  ftanding  armies  throughout 
Europe,  which  the  friends  of  liberty  and 
of  mankind  regard  with  fo  much  anxiety 
and  diftruft,  feems  to  tend  to  an  ulti- 
mate ftate  of  advancement,  in  which 
every  ploughman  will  be  made  a  foldier, 
and  almoft  every  foldier  remain  a  plough- 
man ;  a  fyftem,  very  favourable,  no 
doubt,  to  the  happincfs  and  virtue  of 
mankind,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
lower  clafs  ; — a  fortunate  and  defirable 
effect,  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  arile 
from  {o  very  fufpicious  a  caufe,  as  the 
reftlefs  ambition  of  monarchs.  When- 
ever this  ftate  of  things  is  brought  near 
to  its  maturity  in  any  country,  there 
will  be  wanting  only  one  regulation  to 
realize  the  fancied  virtues  and  happinefs 
of  primeval  ages,  tho'  without  that  fup» 
pofed  perpetual  tranquillity  v/hich  feems 

not 
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not  \'ii-y  confiftent  with  the  highefl  feli- 
city of  mankind.  That  regulation  is, 
that  every  individual  thus  accuftomed 
to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  of  the  inftru- 
ments  of  tillage,  (hould  be  made  pro- 
prietor of  the  field  which  he  cultivates. 

It  is  of  fmall  importance,  whether  in 
this  progrefs,  the  ftate  has  begun  with 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  militia,  and  after- 
wards trained  that  militia  to  the  exa£t 
diicipline  and  ready  array  of  Handing 
armies;  or  what  is  more  new  in  practice, 
and  may  be  more  willingly  adopted  by 
monarchs,  beginning  with  a  flanding 
army  has  proceeded  gradually  to  extend 
its  compafs,  aad  the  rotation  of  military 
fervices  exa£led,  until,  almoft  all  thofe 
perfons  are  comprehended,  who  would 
belong  to  the  plan  of  a  militia  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  ufual  form,  without  how- 
ever detaching  them  from  their  ruftick 
labours,  or  interrupting  that  eflential 
induftry,   in  any  great  degree  ;    flijl  the 

fame 
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fame  uinoii  of  the  militaiy  characler 
with  that  of  the  j^ealant  might  be  ac- 
comphflied,  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
people,  ill  nearly  the  fame  courfe  of 
time  ;  ftiil  the  fame  faciHty  and  expe- 
diency will  arife,  of  communicating  to' 
e;ich  of  this  majority  of  the  citizens^ 
a  competent  fhare  in  the  real  property 
cf  the  foil. 

62.  The  (inte  of  a  nation  ov^erwhelm- 
ed  with  debt  furniHies  the  m.oft  urgent 
motives  to  induce  ?11  clalfes  of  men, 
willingly  to  recur  to  thofe  meafures 
and  fchcmcs  by  which  the  amount  of 
the  public  ilock  may  be  niofi  effeclually, 
^nd  moft  expeditioufly  increafed  :  among 
thefe  Ichemcs,  the  encouragement  of  im- 
proving agriculture,  and  the  iucreafe  of 
'4n  induftrious  population  by  means  of 
independent  ftttlements  muft  be  allowed 
to  ftan4  foremoll. 

It 
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It  is  indeed  the  landed  property  of  the 
nation  that  is  ultimately  and  folely  en- 
gaged for  all  national  debts  :  every  other 
Ipecies  of  property  may  be  concealed, 
transferred,  or  withdrawn,  when  the 
demand  for  payment  is  apprehended. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  wiflied,  for  the 
feciirity  of  public  credit,  and  for  faci- 
litating the  borrowing  of  money  on 
good  terms,  when  neccffity  requires  that 
expedient  to  be  purfued,  that  property 
In  land  were  exceedingly  divided  ;  fo  that 
every  perfon  of  the  leafl:  confideration  for 
property  of  any  other  kind,  for  induftry, 
or  for  talents,  had  a  fhare. 

In  that  ftate  of  public  affairs  which 
renders  the  continual  accumulation  of  na- 
tional debt  indifpenfable,  it  becomes  even 
the  intercfl  of  the  great  landholders,  that 
fuch  a  diftiibution  of  property  in  land 
fhould  take  place,  and  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  fociety,  fhould  if  poffiblc  have  a 
{hare;  that  fo  every  member  may  be  reii- 
4ored  rofponfible  for  the  public  debt,  aiid 
I  may 
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may  have,  though  in  an  inferior  degree, 
the  fame  fort  of  intereft  with  regard  to 
it  on  every  emergency,  which  thefe  great 
landholders  have. 

Such  general  diftribution  of  property 
in  land,  efpecially  if  the  public  creditors 
were  for  the  moft  part,  proprietors  of 
land  alfo,  and  in  fome  proportion  to  the 
property,  pofieired  by  them  in  the  funds, 
would  tend  to  unite  in  a  great  degree 
the  iDteefls  and  views  of  the  debtors  and 
(Creditors  ;  and  fo  prevent  the  danger  of 
any  fuddeii  great  convuhion,  and  the 
perplexities  which  might  attend  a  tem- 
porary fi:c;p23age  of  payment.  It  would 
give  a"  the  fame  time  ine  higheft  facili- 
ty of  employing  the  whole  ftock  and  force 
of  the  loCxciy  in  great  and  ufeful  enter- 
prizes,  wh^n  fuch  prefented  themfelves, 
>vithuut  necciTarily  entailing  oppreliivQ 
taxes  on  a  futi-..e  nge. 

In  order  co  «;-itablifh,  or  at  leaft  to 
approach  nearer  to  this  the  mofr  jpcvfed; 
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flate  of  public  credit,  certain  regulations 
might  be  introduced  with  happy  efFedts, 
in  a  well  conilituted  monarchy  j  and 
perhaps  without  exciting  difcontent,  ef- 
pecially,  if  any  falutary  Agrarian  law 
had  been  eftabliflicd,  or  a  pretty  general 
diftribution  of  landed  property  been  by 
any  other  means  previoufly  obtained.  It 
might  be  ena(fted,  that  at  fixed  periods, 
a  certain  confiderable  portion  of  the  na- 
tional debts  iliould  be  divided  among  the 
landholders,  in  proportion  to  their  pro- 
perty in  land ;  not  obliging  them  to 
pay  off  their  proportion  of  the  debt,  but 
merely  to  advance  the  money  for  paying 
it  ofti  and  fo  to  become  thcmfelves  the 
creditors  of  the  public  (inflead  of  being 
debtors  to  the  public  creditors)  and  to 
receive  the  interefts,  which  they  for- 
merly paid. 

It    may     be     accounted  ■  a     fervicc 
which  the   ftate   is  well   entitled   to  re- 
quire from  the  proprietors  of  land,    in 
1  i  retura 
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return  for  their  being  fuffered  to  engrols 
the  whole  original  value  of  the  foil,  that 
when  the  public  is  over-loaded  with 
debts,  not  imprudently  contradled,  they 
fhould  be  obliged  not  indeed  to  pay  thofc 
debts,  but  to  come  forward  and  inter- 
pofe  their  private  credit  in  fupport  of 
that  of  the  public  ;  and  to  take  their 
chance  of  fuch  payment  of  annual  rents 
or  capital,  as  the  public  may  afford  to 
make.  Such  aa  occafional  partition  of 
the  national  debt,  muft  be  acknowledged 
to  be  altogether  confonant  to  juftice,  in 
thofc  nations,  where  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  proprietors  of  land  have  alone' 
confented  to,  and  authorized  the  con- 
tracftins:  of  fuch  incumbrances. 

At  leaft  it  feems  probable,  that  what- 
ever meafures  may  at  any  time  be  a- 
dopted  for  diminifliing  the  public  debts 
of  a  nation,  or  for  preventing  thofe 
convulfions,  which  on  critical  emergen- 
cies 
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cles  may  arife  from  the  competition  be- 
tween the  interefts  of  borrowers  and 
lenders,  fuDJe<5ls  of  the  fame  ftate,  all 
fuch  meafures  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated, by  the  minute  partition  of  pro- 
perty in  land,  and  a  general  diflribution 
of  it  among  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. 


SECT- 
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SECTION,      IV, 


Of  Public  Injlhutiom^  calculated  for  promoting 
■    a   gradual  and  falutary  Change  in    the 
Jlate  of  Property  in  hand. 


63.  A  S  a  fubfidiary  help  to  all  thofe 
1.  \  regulations  which  might  be  de- 
vifed  for  promoting  the  profperity  of  the 
lower  claffes,  and  in  particular,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  plough,  it  would  not  ill 
become  the  wifdom  of  an  attentive  go- 
vernment, to  appoint  a  fpecial  Board,  in- 
truded (under  ftri6l  account)  with  the 
management  of  confiderable  fums,  to  be 
applied  for  this  eilential  purpofe,  in  the 
follovv-ing  or  any  other  plan  of  like  ef- 
fea  : 

To  purchafe   fuch   eftates  expofed  to 
fair,    as  might  be  had  at  a  reafonable 

value 
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value  (fuppofe  from  twenty  -  five  to 
thirty  years  purchafe)  and  to  divide  them 
into  fmall  farms  of  a  fnigle  plough  only, 
to  be  given  off  in  perpetual  property  for 
a  full  referved  rent.  —  The  lofs  that 
would  be  incurred  in  this  tranfa^lion, 
miglit  be  greatly  diminiflied  by  felling 
off  thefe  referved  rents,  with  all  the  pri« 
vileges  of  a  landlord,  to  pcrfons  defirous 
of  the  beft  fecurity  without  the  trouble 
of  managing  a  land  eftate.  The  pur- 
chafer  to  have  a  right  of  diftraining  the 
produce  of  the  foil,  together  with  colla- 
teral fecurity  on  the  funds  of  the  Board, 
and  the  fame  facility  of  transferring  his 
property  at  any  time,  and  fuddenly,  by 
an  affignation  in  their  books,  which  the 
proprietors  of  flock  in  the  public  funds 
of  Britain  now  have.  With  thefe  ad- 
vantages, it  may  be  prefumed,  that  fuch 
referved  rents,  would  be  pinchafed  ea'« 
gerly  by  the  timorous  and  the  indolent, 
^nd  probably  fell  at  an  advanced  value. 
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{o  as  to  reduce  the  lofs  on  the  whole 
tranfadlion,  to  two  or  three  years  pur- 
chafe  money  of  the  eftate.  The  money 
thus  refunded,  to  be  immediately  em- 
ployed in  fimilar  purchafes  ;  in  making 
which,  ellates  of  a  large  extent,  inha- 
bited by  a  numerous  and  poor  peafantry, 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  others  of  equal 
rent  roll.  Eftates  lituated  in  iflands,  or, 
along  the  fea  coaft,  might  likewife  de- 
ferve  preference  ;  becaufe,  for  the  fake  of 
navigation  and  fifheries,  it  concerns  the 
interefls  of  the  community  at  large,  that 
the  common  people  in  infular  or  mari- 
time fituations,  fhould  be  brought  into 
that  ftate  which  is  mofl  favourable  to 
their  increafe  of  population,  and  their 
thriving. 

As  the   operations   of  fuch   a   Board 
would    tend    to    enhance    the    value   of 
land,  when  brought  to  fale,  the  eflablifli- 
ment  it  may  be  thought  would   be  ac- 
ceptable 
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€eptable  enough  to  the  great  body   of 
landholders. 

To  fuch  a  Board  might  be  committed 
the  office  of  furnifhing  to  the  tenantry 
of  eftates  expofed  to  fale,  fuch  affiftance 
as  they  might  ftand  in  need  of,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  complete  their  fchemes  of  a 
joint  purchafe,  founded  on  their  right 
of  redemption^ 

To  the  fame  board  might  likewlfe  be 
committed  the  infpediion  of  all  lands,  de- 
vifed  and  affigned  to  hofpitals,  univer- 
fities,  and  any  other  public  or  charitable 
foundations,  with  a  view  to  prevent  that 
private  abufe  and  peculation,  which  too 
generally  take  place  in  the  management 
of  fuch  funds,  when  they  are  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  more  than  fuffici- 
ent  for  carrying  into  execution  the  ori- 
ginal intention  of  the  founder.  In  thefe 
cafes,  the  Board  having  firil  laid  a  fatls- 
fz^ory  proof  of  fuch  redundance  before 

the 
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the  fupreme  tribunals  of  juftlce,  fhould 
be  authorized  to  interfere,  and  to  turn  . 
this  fuperfluity  to  the  greateft  advantage 
of  the  pubhc,  by  dividing  the  lands  be- 
longing to  fuch  foundations  into  feparate 
allotments  of  a  fingle  plough  each,  and 
giving  them  away  in  complete  property 
for  a  referved  rent. 

The  charitable  foundations  of  one  age 
may  become  fuperfiuous,  nay  pernicious 
in  thofe  that  follow,  as  the  numerous 
hofpitals  and  alms  givings  of  the  Italian 
cities  are  juftly  confidered  as  no  fmall 
obflru^lion  to  the  Induftry  of  their  com- 
mon people ;  and  for  various  reafons,  it 
cannot  be  unfit,  that  the  legiflature  of 
every  country  fhould  exerciie  a  conflant 
and  fupreme  control,  over  all  fuch  efta- 
blifhments  ;  yet  directed  by  a  fcrupulous 
obfervance  of  the  original  intention   of 

o 

the  founder,  exceptipig,  where  it  is   no 
longer  fit  that  thefe  intentions  fhould  be 

fulfilled  ; 
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fiilfilledi  in  all  which  cafes,  the  produce 
of  the  funds  ought  to  be  religiouily  ap- 
plied to  thof"  public  ufes,  and  charita- 
ble occafions  whic  h  it  nrv  be  fuppofed 
the  munificent  fpint  of  the  founders 
would  have  dilpofcd  therD,  had  they 
lived  in  the  prefent  times,  to  patronife 
and  prefer. 

That  bill  vvh'ch  was  brought  into  the 
Britifh  Parliament  fome  years  ago  for 
enabling  the  governors  oi  hofpitals, 
and  the  truftees  of  other  charitable  foun- 
dations, to  place  in  the  public  funds 
the  eftates  intruded  to  their  care,  feems 
to  have  been  meant  as  a  very  gentle  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  redundant  opulence 
of  fuch  eftabliihments,  to  the  fupport 
of  public  credit,  and  the  general  advan- 
tage of  the  ftate. — It  was  an  attempt 
intirely  eonfonant  to  the  bell:  principles 
of  national  intcreil:,  and  of  legiilative 
•fuperintendence,  nor  could  that  vehe* 
nient  dillike  bv  which  the  bill  was  rcn- 

dered 
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dered  abortive,  have  arifen  folcly,  from 
public  confiderations,  unlefs  inflamed  by 
the  patronage  of  jobbing  and  fecret  pe- 
culation. 

64.  It  is  not  wholly  in  vain, '  that 
premiums  have  been  diftributed  for  the 
encouragement  of  various  improvements 
in  agriculture  and  the  arts.  Great  effeds 
cannot  be  expefled  to  refult  from  them, 
but  a  general  notification  at  leaft  is  made 
to  the  public  of  thofc  things,  which 
fpeculative  men  of  enlarged  views,  con- 
ceive to  be  mofl  advantageous  and  prac- 
ticable. Trials  made  in  different  places, 
and  under  a  variety  of  circumflances 
cnfue :  and  examples  are  exhibited,  by 
which,  the  advantages  and  difadvantages 
of  the  propofed  improvements,  are  fub- 
jecfted  to  general  examination,  in  almoft 
every  corner;  and  other  methods  per- 
haps are  fuggefted,  more  profitable  on 

the 
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the  whole,    or  better  adapted  to  parti- 
cular Htuations. 

Trials  and  examples  it  Is  prefumed  are 
alone  wanting  to  recommend  the  ge- 
neral participation  of  property  in  land, 
to  the  favourable  opinion  and  wifhes  of 
all  ranks  of  men.  In  fucli  examples, 
the  landholders  might  perceive  hovv 
fmali  a  part  of  their  priviledges  and 
emoluments  need  to  be  given  up,  for 
promoting  this,  the  greatefl  public  good 
of  the  community,  and  what  new  ad- 
vantages will  fpring  up  in  compenfatioa 
for  thofe  relinquilhed. — The  rulers  of 
nations  might  perceive  how  much  they 
are  like  to  increafe  the  numbers,  and 
improve  the  character  and  virtues  pf  their 
people  ;  and  the  common  people  them- 
felves,  can  from  fuch  examples  alone  be 
taught  to  know,  what  improvement 
their  humble  condition  may  receive,  and 
with  what  ardour  they  ought  to  endea- 
vour to  attain  it. 

With 
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With  a  view  to  produce  fucli  exam- 
ples in  different  parts  of  a  wide  country, 
the  fame  plan  might  be  adopted,  which 
in  matters  of  far  lefs  importance  has 
been  purfued  with  no  inconfiderable  fuc- 
cefs.  A  great  premium,  either  honorary 
or  lucrative,  might  be  held  forth,  to  the 
nobleman  or  commoner,  of  a  certain 
ample  fortune,  or  poffeffing  land  eifatcs 
of  a  certain  great  extent,  who  fhould 
within  ten  years  eflablifh  the  greatefl 
numJoer,  not  lefs  than  two  hundred  cul- 
tivators, fettled  in  farms,  from  twenty 
to  forty  acres,  held  in  freehold ;  or  by 
leafes  of  long  duration,  three  or  four 
different  forms  of  which  might  be  pro- 
pofed,  as  equally  admiflible. — Lefs  con- 
iiderable  premiums,  yet  luch  as  only  the 
treafury  or  the  public  honours  of  the 
community  could  furnifli,  might  be  of- 
fered to  perfons  of  different  inferior  de- 
grees of  eftate,  for  proportional  eftablifli- 
ments.     Since  fuch  rewards,    and  fuch 

marks 
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marks  of  public  apprcbatloii  have  been 
held  fortli  for  the  cultivation  of  the  bed 
lorts  of  grain,  and  other  profitable  crops, 
why  fhould  it  accounted  prepofterous  to 
appoint  fuitable  preibiams.  If  iuch  can 
be  found,  for  rearing  and  liicreafnig  die 
bell:  fort  of  citizens,  that  virtuous  and 
laborious  clafs  of  men,  of  whom  the 
fevere  Roman  has  faid  with  delight, 
that  they  are  viri  fort/JJi7ni'-^?]ijIhcs  pirc- 
nwJEiii't- — Gf  mm'inie  male  cog-itahtes ? 


SEC  T- 
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SECTION    V, 

Offuch  examples  and  beginnings  ofReforma'^ 
iion^  as  might  be  expelled  from  the  ge~ 
Tterous  efforts  of  private  Perfons  adfing 

65.  f\  '  H  E  private  intereft  of  the 
JL  landholders  thoroughly  un- 
derftood,  and  purfued  on  enlarged  plans, 
might  incline  them,  to  adopt  the  fame 
fchemes  of  fmall  farms,  and  leafes  of 
long  duration,  which  appear  to  be  fo 
eminently  favourable  to  the  great  in- 
terefts  of  the  community.  This  expe- 
dience, is  more  particularly  apparent,  in 
thofe  large  eflates  which  are  not  in  ha- 
zard of  being  brought  to  market  every 
other  generation,  but  may  be  expe^Sted 
to  pafs,  as  they  have  already  done,  from 
one  age  to  another  in  the  pofleffion  of 

the 
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the  lame  family.  On  fuch  eflates,  leafes 
on  improvement  may  be  introduced  flill 
more  beneficial  to  the  intcrefts  of  the 
proprietor's  family,  than  to  thofe  of  the 
cultivator's,  yet  even  to  tliem  far  more 
eligible,  than  any  Icafe  of  ai  lefs  perma- 
nent tenure.  But  if  the  prefent  propri- 
etor cannot  be  induced,  for  the  lake  of 
diftant  advantages  to  his  family,  and  the 
general  profperity  of  thof^  who  are  em- 
ployed in  tilling  his  eftate,  to  diveft  him- 
felf,  or  his  immediate  fucceflbrs,  of  all 
power  of  renewing  leafes  ;  flill,  great 
advantage  might  arife  from  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  keep  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  farms,  as  every  third  or 
fourth  farm  up  and  down  the  eflate,  on 
leafes  of  very  confiderable  duration  ; 
thefe,  when  they  fell  to  be  replaced  by 
others,  fo  that  the  proportion  fhould  be 
llill  the  fame.  Thefe  permanent  and 
valuable  leafes  would  tend  to  bring  about 
the  accumulation  of  ftock  on  the  eftate, 
K  and 
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and  the  eftablifliment  of  wealthy  farm" 
crs,  by  whofe  younger  fons,  or  other 
relations,  it  might  be  expeded,  that  ad- 
vanced rents  would  be  given  for  the  ad- 
joining farms,  even  on  leafes  of  much 
fhorter  duration. 

The  Englifh  landholders,  feem  to 
deviate  more  from  their  own,  and  from 
the  public  intereft,  by  the  preference 
they  give  to  farms  of  large  extent,  than 
by  any  unwillingnefs  to  grant  leafes  of 
coniiderable  duration.  The  faving'of  ex- 
pence  in  repairs,  feems  in  general  to  be 
their  inducement,  and  that  very  eflential 
article,  ought  to  be  regulated,  no  doubt, 
and  might  perhaps  without  difficulty  be 
regulated  in.  a  better  manner.  Might 
not  the  conditions  of  the  leafe  be  fo  ad- 
jured, as  to  give  the  tenant  an  intereft 
in  keeping  down  the  expence  of  repairs, 
and  feeing  them  well  Aade,  and  with- 
out delay. — Might  not  the  houfes  on  his 
farm,  (andthefe  neither  too  large  nor  too 

many,) 
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many,)  be  delivered  to  him  at  his  entry 
by  appretiation,  to  be  received  in  the 
llime  manner  at  the  expiration  of  the 
leafc  ;  he  receiving  payment  for  any  ia- 
creafe  of  value  within  a  ftipulated  ex- 
tent. 

66.  The  defire  of  tranfmitting  their 
eftates   to   a  long  feries  of  defcendants, 
a  fifes  very   naturally   in   the   minds   of 
men,  who  have  enjoyed  ample  pofl'effi- 
ons  under  the  prote^ionofa  well  confti- 
tuted    government  :    and    may    within 
certain  limitations  deferve  to  be   counte- 
nanced and  promoted  by  the  w^ifeft  le- 
giflature.     It  might  be  entitled  however 
to  more  praife,  as  proceeding  from  a  li- 
beral fpirit,  and  to  more  countenance   of 
the  laws,    as  highly   favourable  to  the 
general  welfare,  if,  inflead  of  fecuring 
fuperfiuous  opulence  to  one  favoured  line 
of  reprefentatives,    the  plan   of  fuch   a 
fettlement  in  tail,  had  for  its  objeifl,  to 
K  2  diffufe 
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difFufe  a  moderate  competency  among  a 
numerous  tribe  or  family  of  defcendants, 
and  to  provide,  that  no  one  of  the  whole 
race  fhallbe  reduced  to  penury,  but  thro' 
their  own  extravagance,  or  indolent  dif- 
pofition.     Both   thefe    intentions    might 
be  combined  in  the  fame  fcheme,    by 
fecuring  the  prefent  rent  of  the  entailed 
eftate  to  the  lineal   heir,    at   all  events, 
and  giving  at  the  fame  time  to  all  other 
defcendants  of  the   entailor,    or  of  his 
anceftors,   a  right  when  any   leafe  fell 
vacant,  (the  leafes  not  exceeding   three 
lives)   to   claim   poffeffion  of  it  in   full 
property,  at  the  laft  rent ;  or  at  the  old 
rent,  with  the  chance  of  being  expofed 
to  future   claims   of  other  defcendants, 
regulated  on  the  principles  of  the  pro- 
grefiive  Agrarian  law  :  thefe  claims  be- 
ing to  take  place,    only,  after   all   the 
farms  of  the  eftate  had  been  given  off 
by  the  firft  rule  of  entail,  each  to  a  par- 
ticular 
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ticular   defcendant  of  the  entailer  or   of 
his  ancexlors. 

Thofe  perfons  who  having  no  near 
relations,  or  none  worthy  of  their  in- 
heritance, are  led  to  beftow  their  eftates 
en  hofpitals,  and  other  public  ufes, 
mloht  obviate  the  murmurs  of  their  re- 
moter  kindred,  and  the  ungenerous  in- 
fmuations  to  which  the  memory  of  fuch 
public  benefaclors  is  fometimes  expofed, 
by  making  fuch  a  provifion  as  this, 
in  favour  cf  perfons  defcended  from 
the  fame  anceftors  with  themfelves. 

tj.  In  every  opulent  fociety,  there  is 
gradually  produced  a  conliderable  fund, 
which  accumulates  from  time  to  time 
in  the  hands  of  beneficent  and  charita- 
ble perfons,  and  is  ready  to  be  applied, 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  legacy  and  bequeft, 
to  the  more  urgent  wants  and  occalions 
of  the  community,  and  to  fupply  what 
the  revenue  of  the  flate  cannot  be  made 

to 
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to  reach,  or  what  its  attention  has  over- 
looked. Churches,  monaflries,  univer- 
fities,  bridges,  and  hofpitals  of  various 
kinds,  have  fuccefUvely  become  the 
objedts  of  this  well  intended  munifi- 
cence, in  Europe,  and  correfponding 
foundations,  have  in  like  manner  en- 
groffed  it  among  the  nations  of  the 
Eaft.  In  feme  countries  thefe  objeds 
are  fo  fully  provided  for,  that  the  boun- 
tiful flream  of  donations  feems  almoft 
to  have  ceafcd  to  flow :  but  the  defecft 
is  apparent  only,  not  real ;  the  public 
wealth  continuing  the  fame,  the  chari- 
table fund  will  continue  the  fame  alfo, 
if  new  and  worthy  objects  are  prefented 
to  its  bounty.  Hereafter,  perhaps,  in 
enlightened  nations,  the  independence 
of  the  plough,  may  be  numbered  among 
thefe  objedts,  as  worthy  to  partake  of 
fuch  beneficent  endowments,  after  the 
demands  of  licknefs,   of  declining  age. 
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dii'i  delerted  infancy  li.ive  been  in  fomc 

ieafonaMe    meiTure    provided   for. In 

fiKii  a  countiv,  he  who  would  have 
bequeathed  his  eflate  to  a  hofpital,  had 
hoipuals  been  w:inted,  may  think  of 
dividing  it,  in  the  firll:  place,  into  free- 
hold allotments  of  a  iingle  plough  each, 
and  bequeath  the  revenue  thence  ariiing, 
to  be  applied  at  certain^  periods,  to  the 
purchafe  of  other  eftates,  to  be  portioned 
.out  in  freehold  in  the  fame  manner. 

68.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
fome  fpecimen  of  this  equal  property 
in  land,  fome  example  of  what  good 
efFeds  it  might  produce  in  a  narrow 
diftriG,  is  too  great  an  effort  to  be  ex- 
pe6l.ed  from  the  ordinary  liberality  of 
private  men,  pofleffed  of  ample  fortunes. 
He  who  poiTgfles  fix  or  eight  manors, 
cannot  be  thought  to  deprive  even  his 
remoteft  pofterity  of  any  great  Ihare  of 
their  inheritance,  fhould  he  at  the  pre** 

fent 
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fent  time  divide  one  at  leaft  of  thefe 
juanors,  into  fmall  farms  of  a  fingle 
plough,  affigning  each  of  them  jn  per- 
petual property  to  the  cultivator,  for 
fuch  rent  as  he  would  confent  to  give 
for  this  perpetual  right.  Or  were  this 
one  manor  rendered  fubje6t  to  the  op' 
tions  of  a  progreffive  Agrarian  law, 
the  right  of  claiming  fettlements,  be- 
ing reftrided  to  perfons  born  on  other 
manors  of  the  eftate,  fuch  an  inftitu- 
tion  could  not  fail  to  operate  as  a  pre- 
mium in  raifmg  the  value  of  the  eilate. 
• — But  honour  alone,  and  the  confcious 
fatisfa^Tcion  of  having  made  a  public  fpi- 
rited  and  laudable  attempt,  would  more 
than  compenfate  to  men  of  fuch  ample 
fortunes,  the  lofs  that  may  be  fuppofed 
to  arife  from  fome  diminution  of  a  rent 
roll. 

In  certain  nations  (though  not  in 
Britain)  the  Princes  of  the  blood, '  are 
poiTeffed  of  revenues  equal   to  thofe  of 

fovereign 
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Sovereign  ftates,  without  any  civil  or 
military  cftablilhnient  to  maintain  ;  and 
iliould  they  even  negle£l  the  fplendour 
of  their  retinue,  and  of  their  domeftic 
court,  {till,  the  pubUc  reverence  would 
wait  on  the  dignity  of  their  exalted 
birth.  Among  thefe  men,  placed  in  an 
intermediate  lituation  between  fove- 
reigns  and  lubjeds,  exempted  from  the 
claims  that  are  made  on  the  firft,  and 
from  the  family  wants  oi  the  fecond, 
it  might  be  expelled,  that  liberal  and 
illuftrious  fchemes,  conducive  to  the 
good  of  mankind,  might  find  patrons 
worthy  of  them,  whom  the  neceliity  of 
el  great  expence,  would  animate  rather 
than  deter.  Men  of  noble  minds  might 
rejoice  in  theoccafion  of  expending  their 
p-rcat  revenues  on  fome  more  dionified 
obje£t,  than  that  frivolous  luxury  in 
which  they  are  ufually  wafted ;  they 
might  rejoice  in  the  occafions  of  diftin- 
guiihing    themfelves    from    the   vulgar 

herd 
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l\erd  of  fubordinate  Princes,  whom  the 
fentiments  of  mankind  rate  only  as  a 
fort  of  furniture,  pertaining  to  the 
ilate  appartments  of  a  great  mo- 
narch's court. 


S  E  C^ 
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SECTION     VJ. 

Of  fuch  examples  and  beginnings  of  Refor- 
mation, as  might  he  produced  by  the  com- 
bined endeavours  of  private  Perfons. 

69.  no  HE  concurrence  of  liberal  pur- 
-*-  poles  with  the  power  of  car- 
rying them  into  execution,  is  too  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  particular  men  :  It  is 
probable  however,  that  in  proportion  as 
this  important  objed  fhall  be  attended 
to,  canvaiTed,  and  more  generally  made 
known,  great  numbers  in  various  coun- 
tries will  perceive  that  they  are  inte- 
refted  in  having  it  elucidated  by  experi- 
mental trial ;  and  what  the  wealth  of 
individuals  cannot  airord  to  attempt, 
the  joint  contribution  of  coniiderable 
numbers  (as  in  many  fimilar  cafes)  if 
expended  on  judicious  plans,    may   ac- 

complifh  v/ith  eafe. 

70.  Many 
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JO.  Many  focietles  are  inftituted  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  agriculture ;  but  to  promote 
it,  by  the  mofl  efFedual  of  all  means, 
the  independence  of  the  plough,  feems 
far  too  arduous  an  undertaking  to  be 
purfued  by  them  even  in  the  way  of  trial 
and  experiment  alone,  and  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  finances.  Yet,  the 
hearts  of  liberal  men  are  apt  to  expancj 
in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  ob- 
je£ts  which  prefent  themfelves  ;  and  the 
enthuliafm  aroufed  by  engaging  in 
fchemes  of  the  highefl  importance,  not 
without  difficulty,  Js  likely,  above  all 
things,  to  increaie  li^c  numbers,  the  vi- 
gour and  influence  of  thefe  very  laudable 
alTociations. 


SECT- 
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SECTION      VII. 

Of  a  progrejfive  Agrarian  Law,  ivhich 
might  be  made  the  bajis  of  all  partial  and 
occajwnal  Reformation  refpedlmg  Property 
in  hand, 

71.  T  F  in  any  nation  of  Weflern  Eu- 
rope  the  fovereign  were  defirous 
of  introducing  a  fyftem  of  property  iii 
land,  wholly  confonant  to  natural  jul- 
tlce,  and  favourable  to  the  greateft  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  greateft  number  of  citizens; 
and  if  in  this   undertaking,    he    found 
himfelf  under   no   neceffity    of  paying 
refpe£t  to  the  prejudices  and  interefts  of 
the   prefent  landholders,    or  any   other 
body  of  men  whatever,    he  would  take 
for  his    leading   obje(£l   to   increafe   the 
number  of  independent  cultivators,  and 
to  bring  into  that  favourable  lituation  as 

great 
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great  a  number  of  citizens  as  the  extent 
of  his  territory  would  admit.  Jn  the 
accomphfliment  of  which  purpofe,  he 
might  fee  caufe  to  ena(£t  a  ftatute,  not 
v-ery  different  from  the  plan  delineated  in 
the  following  articles  : 

I.  That  every  citizen  aged  twenty-one 
years  or  upwards,  may,  if  not  already 
in  pofleffion  of  land,  be  entitled  to 
claim  from  the  public  a  certain  por- 
tion, not  exceeding  forty  (^)  acres,  to 

be 

ANNOTATIONS. 

(a)  Or  fuch  extent  of  ground  as  may  be  culti- 
vared  to  advantage  by  one  Ihiall  plough,  and  the  or- 
dinary family  of  a  pcadint,  which  may  be  fuppofed 
a  hulband,  wife,  and  three  cliildren  of  various 
ages.  This  may  be  called  the  ftandard  farm,  and 
ought  to  vary  in  its  extent  according  to  the  Hate  of 
the  country.  In  countries  little  cultivated  and  thinly 
inhabited,  it  ought  to  be  large,  (which  does  not 
exclude  fmall  options)  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  new  land,  by  thofe  who  are  poffeired  of  fome 
confiderable  ftock  ;  where  the  country  is  well  flocked 
with  inhabitants,  it  ought  to  be  fmall,  that  each  may 
have  a  Ihare.     Thus  two  hundred  acres  may  be   no 

improper 
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be  affigned  him  in  perpetuity,  for  re* 
lidence  and  cultivation,  in  the  man- 
ner, and  under  the  conditions  here- 
after fpecified. 
II.  That  the  claimant  (hall  have  right 
to  choofe  the  fituation  of  his  allotment 
on  any  farm,  freehold,  or  uncultivated 
common,  within  his  own  parifh,  if 
the  fame  be  not  excepted  by  the  other 
provilions  of  this  law.  If  there  be  no 
unexcepted  land  in  his  own  parifli,  he 
fiiall  have  right  to  choofe  in  any  of 
the  parifhes  contiguous  to  his  own  ; 
and  if  in  thefe  there  be  no  unexcepted 
land,  he  Ihall  have  right  to  choofe 
throughout  the  whole  diftrid  or  coun- 
ty  {b). 

III.  This 


improper  flandard  in  Noith  America,  from  fixty  to 
twenty  in  Europe  ;  in  Holland,  Kgypt,  and  Bengal, 
from  fix  to  two,  which  kii  is  confideraLly  larger  than 
the  original  flandard  of  anticnt  Rome. 

{b)  if  in  any  parifli  there  have  been  no  claims 
made  for  feven  year?,  and  yet  unexcepted  lan;l   re- 

niain. 
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III.  This  allotment  Ihall  be  fet  apart, 
and  its  landmarks  fixed  by  the  ma- 
giftrate  with  the  aid  of  an  afiize,  or  of 
arbitrators  chofen  by  the  parties.  It 
ihall  be  marked  out  in  the  manner 
moil  convenient  for  both  the  old  and 
new  occupier :  it  fhall  approach  to  a 
Iquare,  or  fome  other  compa6t  form  ; 
one  of  its  fides  Ihall  run  along  the 
boundary  of  the  old  farm  ;  and  it  ihall 
have  communication  with  fome  road 
already  patent. — None  of  thefe  cir- 
cumflances  to  be  departed  from  with- 
out the  confent  of  both  parties. 


main,  all  peiTons  even  from  otiier  counties  may  enter 
their  claims  there.  The  tendency  of  thefe  reftric- 
tions  is  to  difFufe  the  benefits  of  this  law,  together 
with  the  inconveniencies  whicli  may  attend  it,  equal- 
ly over  the  whole  ftate.  Perhaps  a  better  regulation 
might  be,  that  cultivated  lands  fhould  be  open  to 
claims,  only  one  year  in  ten,  but  uncultivated  lands 
always,  and  to  the  claims  of  all  perfons  within  that 
county,  or  from  any  other  county  in  which  the 
uncultivated  lands  were  already  appropriated  in  fmall 
allotments. 

IV.  The 
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IV.  The  ground  thus  fet  apart,  ihall  be 
fubmitted  to  the  cognizance  of  an 
affize  (c)  or  of  arbitrators  chofen  by 
the  parties,  who  fhall  determine  what 
referved  perpetual  rent  the  claimant 
muft  pay  to  the  landlord    (^),    and 

what 


(<•)  Perhaps  fome  additional  precautions  migat  be 
requifite  in  the  manner  of  conftituting  the  ailize  — 
It  ought  to  conlift  wholly  of  pcrfons  verfed  in  agri- 
culture, and  if  poflible  one  half  landlords,  the  other 
claimants,  or  rather  if  that  could  be  had  (as  after 
fome  years  it  eafily  might)  the  whole  to  conhft  of 
perlons  who  have  already  got  tite  ftandard  farm  and 
no  more. —  Yet  each  party  might  be  allowed  to  de- 
mand a  reference  to  arbitrators  rather  than  an  ailize  ; 
fhefe  arbitrators  to  be  chofen  by  the  parties,  and  paid 
after  a  certain  handfome  fixed  rate.— This  would 
induce  fome  capable  perfons  in  every  fmall  dif!:ri£l  to 
diftinguifh  themfelves  for  honefl  and  fair  dealing  in 
this  line  of  bufinefs, 

(d)  The  right  of  the  landlord  can  only  extend  to 
the  improved  value  of  the  foil;  for  he  may  flill  retairi 
z  farm  of  the  ftandard  extent,  which  is  to  be  fup- 
pofed  in  all  cafes  at  leaft  equal  to  his  natural  fhare 
of  the  foil.  It  might  be  difficult  however  foi-  an 
affize  or  arbitrators  to  feparatc  the  original  from  the 
improved  value  of  the  allotment  to  be  given  off,  and 
if  they  find  an  equivalent  for  both,  no  great  injuHice 
L  will 
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what  temporary  rent  to  the  forme? 
tenant  (if  any)  in  compeufatlon  of 
their  rights. 
V.  The  following  farms  are  to  be  ex- 
empted from  all  fuch  claims : — Every 
farm  -  from  which  if   the    allotment 

claimed, 

will  be  done  the  claimant,  provided  the  landlord  re- 
mains alone  liable  to  the  land  tax,  with  all  its  ad- 
ditions :  an  equivalent  for  both  they  can  eaiily  find, 
as  It  muil  be  no  other,  than  a  reafonable  rent  for  the 
ground,  on  a  fliort  leafe  of  feven  or  ten  years  only ; 
for  that  which  might  be  accounted  a  reafonable  rent 
for  a  longer  leafe,  would  comprehend  an  equivalent 
for  fome  part  of  the  iraproveable  value  ;  to  which  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  affumed,  the  proprietor  can 
have  no  right. 

The  claimant  ought  to  have  his  option  of  paying; 
a  referved  rent,  or  a  ready  money  price.—  The  firft 
will  commonly  be  his  choice,  but  if  not,  the  land- 
lord may  not  be:  obliged  to  receive  more  than  one 
half  the  value  in  ready  money  price. — The  referved 
rent  ought  to  be  afcertained  not  in  money,  but  ia 
the  ftaple  produce  of  the  country,  in  fuflicc  to  the 
landlord,  who  ought  alfo  to  have  a  right  of  diftrain- 
ing  in  the  mofh  effectual  manner  for  his  fccurity.— 
The  claimant  ought  further  to  fliow,  that  he  is  able  ta 
ftock  his  farm  in  a  proper  manner,  or  that  he  ie 
pofTefled  of  three  times  the  referved  rent  in  good*^  o? 
in  cafh. 
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claimed,  is  taken  away,  lefs  than 
forty  acres  will  remain  to  the  firft 
tenant*  The  farm  or  park  belonging 
to  the  lord  of  the  ^manor,  the  fame 
bearing  a  regulated  proportion  only  to 
the  extent  of  his  eftate.  Every  farm 
of  whatever  extent  that  has  iiot  been 
ten  years  oecupied  by  the  prelent 
tenant.  Every  farm  whofe  arable 
ground  has  been  diminifhed  one  half, 
by  claims  founded  on  this  law,  Ihali 
be  exempted  for  twenty  years  to  come, 
if  the  tenant  fo  defire.  All  farms  of 
barren  ground,  taken  for  the  fake  of 
improvement,  under  fuch  forms,  and 
limitations,  as  may  prevent  the  collu* 
iive  evalion  of  this  law. 
VI,  In  cafe  the  claimant  is  not  con- 
tented with  the  rent  affixed  to  his 
allotment,  he  fhall  not  be  obliged  to 
hold  it,  but  to  pay  the  occupier  twice 
the  amount  of  any  expenceS'  incurred 
L  2  b/ 
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by  him.  If  the  former  occupier  iS 
not  contented,  a  new  (e)  valuation 
may  be  obtained  by  him,  he  defraying 
all  the  expcnces  that  may  attend  it. 

Every  fuch  claimant  may  make 

four  options  and  no  more.  If  he  has 
made  tv70  within  his  own  parifti 
without  holding,  he  cannot  make  a 
third  there,  but  may  make  his  re- 
maining two  in  the  contiguous  pa- 
rifhes,  or  in  the  diflricl  at  large,  as 
he  fhaii  chufe.     (f) 

VII.  The 

(<•)  Might  TaOt  the  former  occupant  or  hmdlord, 
if  he  has  any  iTerfonal  objeflion  to  the  claimant  as  ii 
neighbour,  be  entitled  to  fubftitute  another  in  hii 
room,  on  the  fame  terms  ?  In  which  cafe  this  at- 
tempt fo  difappointed,  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  claimant's  options. 

(/)  The  number  of  options  is  limited  chiefly 
in  order  to  prevent  vexation  of  tlie  landholders  ia 
the  beginning,  when  the  number  of  claimants  muft 
be  very  great,  But  perhaps  there  is  grertter  dan- 
-ger  of  the  landlords  contriving  in  every  flage  to  de- 
feat the  juft  pretenfions  of  regular  claimants. 
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VII.  The  pcrlbii  thus  acquiring  proper- 
ty fli:U  continue  to  relide  upon  his 
farm.  He  ilinll  have  right  to  tranf- 
mit  it  to  his  heirs  or  affignees  in  full- 
property,  or  under  a  referved' rent, 
but  (hah  not  have  nor  tranfniit  the 
rigtit  of  aUenating  it  with  reverfion, 
i.  c.  of  letting  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  in 

leaie If  he  fells  it  to  another,   who 

fliall  not  refide  upon,  but  annex  it 
to  fome  other  farm,  one  tenth  part  of 
the  price  or  of  the  relerved  rent,  Ihall 
belong  to  the  public,    (g) 

VIII.  The  lands  acquired  in  this  man-^ 
ner,  ihall  not  be  tranfmitted  by  will, 
but  according  to  the  eftabiiihed  rules 
of  fucceffion  to  landed  property,  the  ori- 
ginal lord  of  the  manor  being;  ultimus 

hcrcS' 


{g)  The  farm  thus  annexed  fiiall  he  exempted 
from  any  new  claim  for  forty  years.  But  no  per- 
fon  fliall  accumulate  more  than  four  fuch  farms, 
nor  (hall  he  who  has  alienated  two  farms  in  this 
way  have  right  to  make  any  other  option  at  all. 
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heres.  The  father  however  may  chcxofe 
to  which  of  his  fons  the  farm  fhall 
devolve. 

IX.  No  allotment  fhall  be  "united  to  ano- 
ther by  fucceflion  (h).  The  perfon 
who  has  right  to  two  ju  this  way, 
fhall  make  choice  of  one  of  them,  and 
that  which  he  relinquifhes  (hall  pals 
to  the  next  heir.  By  marriage  they 
may  be  united  during  the  lives  of  the 
parties,  and  of  the  longefl:  liver,  but 
to  be  feparately  inherited  by  two  of 
their  heirs. 

X.  It  (hall  not  be  lawful  to  break  down 
any  fuch  allotment  in  order  to  divide 
it  among  children  (/),  until  in  any 
county    the    uncuitiv^ated    lands    are 

■  wholly 

(^)  This  dccf  not  obRrufk  ihe  Jncrcafe  of  eftaies, 
by  the  a_..umulailon  of  rei'trvecl  renti  to  any 
exte-.it. 

(/)  Some  doubt  inay  be  entertained  of  this  art:> 
fie,  as  the  allotruents  arc  nor  limited  by  any  vnwki- 
mum,  below  which  ihey  mud  not  fall. 
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wholly  exhaufted  ;  at  which   time,  a 
new  flandard  of  farms  fhall  take  place, 
of  lix    or  eight   acres,    fuited   to   the 
fpade  culture  ;  and  allotments  within 
that  county  may  then  be  broken  down 
by  will,  purchafe,  or  otherwife  to  that 
flandard. 
XL  The  property  acquired  in   thefe  al- 
lotments (hall  not  carry  along  with  it 
any    right   of   common    of    any    fort 
in     the     commons,     moors,     wood- 
lands, private  roads,  or  other  appen- 
dages of  the  manor,  excepting  only  in 
the  nearell:  well   and  watering  pond, 
and  in  the  bog  or  common   for  turf, 
if  that  is  the  feuel  of  the  country :  this 
his  lafl  right  to  be  regulated  by  the 
ufages   of  the  manor,    as  if  the   al- 
lotment had  been  given  off  in  leafe 
only.      Neither   ihall   any   ufe,    pre- 
fcription  or  connivance,  ever  in  courie 
of    time,     procure     the     holder     of 
fuch   allotment,    any   right   of  com- 
mon 
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mon  that  is  not  founded  on| 
and  afcertained  by  exprefs  com- 
padt  (^). 
XII.  Thofe  who  are  in  pofleffion  of 
farms,  at  the  time  of  enacting  this 
law,  fhall  not  be  entitled  to  get  anj 
part  of  their  farms  converted  into 
freehold  by  its  operation,  untifby  the 

optiori 


(/?)    The    icquifition     of    fuch     rights     would 
render  the   future   alTignation   of  fettlements  more 

difficult   and   complicated  ; bciicles  it  ought  to 

le  a  leading  principle  in  every  plan  of  reforma- 
tion, rcfpefting  property  In  land,  that  the  prelent 
pofTeflions  of  landholders,  having  been  acquired  hona 
fde^  under  the  proteftion  of  cftablifh^d  laws,  ought 
iiot  to  be  diflurbed  or  broke  in  upon,  except  juft 
fo  far  as  natural  juftice,  and  tlie  greateft  good  of 
the  whole  abfolutely  require,  and  no  faj-ther  :  from 
■whence  it  will  follow,  that  the  perfons  who  are  by 
this  ftatute  reftored  to  their  natural  claims,  fhall 
not  be  allowed  to  claim,  or  pollbfs,  even  for  a  time, 
any  more  than  the  precife  extent  of  fuch  natural 
claims ;  while  on  the  other  hand  thofe  who  are  pre- 
vioufly  poffefled  of  more  than  their  juft  and  natural 
light  may  be  permitted  to  hold  it,  until  fuch  time 
as  a  fpecial  claim  founded  in  natural  juftice,  and 
afcertained  by  this  ftatute  be  fet  up  againft  theif 
poffeffion.— — The  aftual  pofleflions  of  landholderi* 
are  in  patt  congruous  to  natural  equity,  and  in  part 

no? ; 
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option  of  other  chimants,  thefe  farms 
be  reduced  to  an  extent  of  lefs  than 
fixty  acres  (/). 

XIII.  All  who  acquire  property  by  the 
operation  of  tiiis  law,  lliall  be  obliged 
to  perform  double  fervice  in  the  mili- 

.■   tia  of  their  country.      ^     -* - 

XI V.  In  every  competition  that  may 
ariie,  orphans,  and  thofe  that  have 
ferved  in  the  army  or  navy,  fhall  be 
preferred  to  all  others,    and   to   one 

another 

not:  even  in  thofe  parts  of  their  extent,  which  are 
not  congruous  to  natural  equity,  no  change  is  to  be 
made,  until  a  particular  claim  founiied  in  that  na- 
tural equity,   require  fuch  change  to  be  made. • 

On  the  other  hand,  in  thole  :  arts  of  thejr  poffeffions 
which  are  congruous  to  narura!  equity,  viz,  the 
right  to  improved  value,  luch  clvanges  as  the  gene- 
ral good  may  require,  are  to  be  made,  in  the  man- 
ner of  holding  or  occupying  their  po^cfhons ;  a 
juft  equivalent,  being  however  given  them  for  theit 
riahtS)  iind  poiiefllons  thcmlelves. 

o 

(l)  No  injuftice  is  done  to  th-^  farmers  by  this 
rcfiraint.  They  are  already  in  pn-ncffion  of  land 
on  terms  which  they  thought  not  inciigiblcj  it  v.ill 
prevent  their  entering  into  cabals,  to  retard  the  pro- 
grcfs  of  the  law,  and  to  obHruft  tlic  breaking  down 

of 
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another  according  to  the  number  of 
years  they  have  lerved,  or  the  early 
age  at  which  they  have  been  left  or^ 
phans, 
XV.  Every  perfon  who  has  acquired  an 
allotment  of  land  in  this  manner,  ihall 
pay  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  certain 
aids  and  fervices  of  a  feudal  nature, 
{o  regulated,  as  to  produce  that  degree 
of  connexion  and  dependence  which 
may  be  expedient  for  preferving  order, 
and  fubordination  in  the  country,  with- 
out danger  of  giving  rife  to  opprelhou 
and  abufe  {m), 

72-  Such 

of  dielr  farms  by  uich  claims ;  they  will  be  rather 
concerned  to  promote  a  progrefs,  which  enables  them 
the  Iboner  to  convert  into  property,  the  moft  coH" 
vcnient  part  of  their  farm,  that  to  wit,  which  lies 
nearefl  to  tjieir  rcfidcnce. 

(^i)  It  is  not  impoiTible  to  devife  fucli  regula- 
tions, 2nd  though  not  ablblutely  necclTary,  they  may 

prove  beneficial  in  iome  degree fuppofc  for  ex- 

umple,  that  on  the  death  of  any  lord,  the  valfais  paid 

one  year's  rent  to  his  fuccelVor that  on  the  death 

cf  a  vallal,  one  year's  rent  was  remitted  by  the  lord 

—  ilut 
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72.  Such  might  be  the  general  outlines 
of  a  flatute  which  from  the  nature  of  its 
operation  would  not  improperly  be  called 
aprogreffive  Agrarian  law.  Other  more 
fimple  plans  might  no  doubt  be  adop- 
ted by  a  fovereign,  having  the  power, 
and  the  inclination  above"  fuppofed.— 
Many  fuch  might  be  propofed,  by  any 
of  which  the  prefent  ftate  of  landed 
property  in  Europe  might  be  very- 
much  improved,  and  rendered  more 
conliflent  with  natural  juflice  and  the 
bell:  interefts  of  the  greater  number ; 
yet  far  lefs  improved,  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  eilablifliment  of  a 
progreffive  Agrarian  law,  the  plan  of 
which  feems  to  comprehend  the  fol- 
lowing 

—  that  durinp;  the  minority  of  their  lore!,  the  valTaiS 
paid  one- tenth  more  rent,  and  during  the  minority 
of  a  vaiTal  one-third  was  remitted — that  the  batchelor 
vaffals  paid  one- tenth  additional  rent,  the  batchelor 
lord  received  one  tenth  lei's — that  the  valTal  having 
eight  children  was  exempted  from  the  one- tenth  of 
i;ih  rent,  having  twelve  from  one  fourth. 
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lowing   advantages    over     every    otKcr 

Agrarian  law,   that  has  been  attempted 

or  propofed. 

I.  Jt  tends  to  unite  the  real  benefits  of 
that  levelling  fcheme  which  was  the 
avowed  objed  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Agrarian  laws,  and  which  the  pea- 
fants  of  Europe,  in  a  fieiiZy  excited 
by  opprefiion,  have  fometimes  lecmcd, 
to  aim  at ;  with  the  known  advan-' 
tages  of  unequal  fortunes,  and  the 
free  accumulation  of  real  property; 
excluding  at  the  fame  time,  the  greaf-i 
er  evils  that  attend  on  each. 

z.  '[ftiat  its  operation  mull:  proceed  gra- 
dually and  gently,  under  the  regula- 
tion of  two  principles,  the  one  act- 
ing as  an  accelerating  force,  vk.  the 
demand  of  the  lower  ranks  for  inde- 
pendent f^ttlements,  the  other  adling 
as  a  retarding  or  reftraining  force,  viz, 
the  inconvenience  whicli  the  prefent  oc- 
cupiers, at  any  given  period  of  time;  mufl; 

under2;o. 
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Undergo. The    oppolite     interefls 

of  theie  two  clafles  of  men,  this 
law  tends  to  compromife,  on  a 
plan  the  leafi:  unjuft  to  the  former, 
and  the  leafl:  incommodious  to  the 
latter,  according  to  the  circumftances 
of  the  country  at  every  fucceilive 
point  of  time,  with  all  the  variations 
of  which  circumftances,  the  operation 
of  this  law  will  of  courfe  vary. 

That  it  provides  for  the  eafy  grati- 
fication of  that  propenfity  fo  natural 
to  mankind,  to  fix  their  fettlements  as 
near  as  may  he  to  the  places  of  their 
birth,  and  to  extend  themfelves  de  vi^ 
c'mo  de  v'lchmm^  chiefly,  like  the  trees 
of  the  foreft. 

That  it  reduces  no  citizen  to  the  al- 
ternative of  renouncing  his  inclination 
or  his  right.  If  he  does  not  incline 
to  become  a  cultivator,  or  a  hufbaiid- 
man,  he  is  not  therefore  deprived  of 
all  opportunity  of  becoming  fo,  when 

chango 
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change  of  circumftances,  or  of  his 
choice,  fliall  fo  difpofe  him  ;  when 
that  time  comes,  he  has  free  admiffion 
to  an  equal  (hare  of  the  foil  of  his  couii« 
try.  Provifion  however  is  made,  that 
whoever  in  the  mean  time  has  occu- 
pied that  (hare  (hall  not  be  dlfpofTefled 
of  it,  with  any  circumftances  of  in- 
convenience, nor  without  a  juft  coni- 
penfation  for  labour  beftowed,  and 
improvements  made.  In  order  to 
afcertain  the  amount  of  this  com- 
penfation,  recourfe  is  had  to  the  beft 
expedient  which  the  flate  of  human 
affairs  will  permit,  an  expedient  which 
in  iimilar  cafes  has  been  employed  and 
found  adequate* 
5.  That  it  may  be  fo  adjufled  as  to  con* 
fer  fuitablc  and  effcduai  encourage- 
ment on  the  marriages  and  increafing 
progeny  of  the  lower  clafles  of  men  ; 
not  merely  honours,  exemptions,  and 
prizes,    which   can   fall   only   to   the 

Iharc 
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fhare  of  a  few,  but  real  eftabliflimeiita 
proportioned  to  their  increafing  wants^ 
and  confifling  of  the  fubje£l  of  induftrj, 
and  the  means  of  fubfiflence. 
6.  That  by  very  eafy  variations  it  may 
be  accommodated  in  a  great  meafure 
to  the  municipal  laws  of  any  country, 
and  the  interells  of  any  prevailing  or- 
^erofmen,  fo  as  that  very  confider- 
able  and  important  branches  of  it,  if 
not  the  whole,  may  be  engrafted  on 
the  cftablilhed  fyftem,  whatever  that 
may  be,  without  any  apparent  vio- 
lence, or  much  danger  of  exciting  dif- 
content. 

73.  There  are  three  articles  with  re- 
gard to  which  thefe  variations  for  adapt- 
ing the  progreffive  Agrarian,  to  eftablifli^ 
cd  fyflems  and  prevailing  interefts,  may 
require  to  be  made. — The  lands  which 
are  made  liable  to  claims  of  allotment- 
—The  perlbns  to  whom  the  right  of  ma- 
king 
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king  fuch  claims  is  given. — The  nature 
of  the  right  acquired  in  the  allotments 
thus  affigned. 

I.  Natural  juftice,  and  the  greateft 
good  of  the  whole  community  would 
require,  that  all  lands  whatever,  fhould 
be  fubjed  to  thefe  claims,  until  the 
whole  country  were  divided  into  farms 
not  exceeding  the  eflablifhed  ftandard. 
But  this  not  being  pradicable,  except 
in  a  few  rare  cafes,  and  on  fuch  occafions 
SS  a    new    fettlement,    or    an  abfolutc 

Gonqueft it    might   be  expedient  in 

moll  countries,  to  reflrain  thefe  claims 
to  uncultivated  lands  alone,  or  to  the 
forefls  and  demefnes  of  the  crown, 
either  of  which,  Would  prove  of  great 
public  utility.  This  Agrarian  law 
might  be  eflabliflied  with  regard  to 
commons  in  general,  rellridting  the 
tight  of  making  fuch  claims,  on  each 
feparate    common,     to    the   children  of 

thofs 
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thofe  who  have  a  right  of  common 
ia  the  fame.  A  regnhitlon  perhaps  not 
impracticable  in  England. 

In  almoft  every  country  there  are 
fome  clafles  of  men,  who  tho'  they  are 
allowed  to  poflefs  property  in  land, 
are  yet  not  reckoned  to  ftand  on  the 
fame  footing  with  the  bulk  of  the 
community,  nor  admitted  to  any  fhare 
cf  government  or  legiflative  power. 
Such  is  the  fltuation  of  Proteflants  in 
Roman  Catholic,  and  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Proteftant  countries.  Might  not 
fuch  a  flatute  be  enabled  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, with  regard  to  the  lands  of  thefe 
proprietors  ?  Might  it  not  be  enaded  in 
its  full  extent  with  refpe£t  to  lands, 
whofe  proprietors  are  fubjeds  of  a  fo- 
reign ftate  ?  of  which  there  are  frequent 
inflances  on  the  continent,  and  in  moft 
cafes,  thefe  lands  are  fubjeCled  to  double 
taxes,  or  other  burthens,  far  lefs  equita- 
ble^ than  any  detriment  that  might  be 
M  incurred 
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incurred   bj   the   proprietor,    from   the 
operation  of  this  law. 

The  eflates  of  abfentees  of  a  certain 
defcription,  and  flill  more,  the  lands 
which  at  any  time  devolve  by  forfeiture 
to  the  public,  might  be  made  liable  to 
fuch  an  Agrarian  ;  the  right  of  making 
claims  on  thefe  eftates,  being  confined 
to  natives  of  the  f^me  county  or  dif- 
tridt. 

If  great  proprietors  are  allowed  to  ef- 
tablifh  perpetual  entails,  in  oppofition  to 
the  public  interefl,  it  ought  only  to  be 
on  condition  of  rendering  their  eftate^ 
fubjefl  to  fuch  an  Agrarian  lu  its  whole 
extent  ;  by  which,  the  public  detri- 
inent  arifing  from  the  entail,  would  be 
fully  compenfated,  without  defeating 
the  private  intention  (which  is  in  itfelf 
laudable  enough)  of  rendering  a  great 
fimily  permanent. 

Even  Jews,  might  be  permitted,  with- 
but  alarming  any  prejudice  v^^hataver,  to 

purchafe- 
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purchafe  lands  in  any  country,  fubje^l 
to  the  regulations  of  this  Agrarian  law 
in  favour  of  chriftian  cultivators,  and 
without  that  fort  of  dependance  which  is 
pointed  out  in  the  lall:  article  of  the 
plan. 

2.  Natural  juftice  and  the  greatefl 
good  of  tiie  community  would  require 
that  every  man,  arrived  at  the  years  of 
maturity,  fliould  have  fuch  a  right. — 
It  might  however,  without  detriment, 
perhaps  with  advantage,  be  limited  to 
thoie  who  are  married  ;  and  might  per- 
haps require  at  its  firft  commencement 
to  be  limited  to  thirty-lix  or  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  in  order,  to  prevent  too 
fudden  a  diminution  of  the  number  of 
day  labourers,  and  hired  fervants  ;  this 
flandard  age,  however,  finking  gradu- 
ally, one  year  at  a  time,  once  in  the  two 
years,  until  reduced  to  twenty-one. 

M  2  However 
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However  impracticable,  or  inexpedient 
it  may  be  in  moft  countries  to  extend  this 
priviledge  to  all  perfons  whatever  of  the 
legal  age,  there  are  in  every  country  certain 
uleful  and  privileged  claffes,  to  whom  it . 
might  be  willingly  enough  communica* 
ted  by  the  legiflature,  as  (i.)  thofe  who 
have  ferved  a  certain  tijrr.e  in  the  army. 
This  regulation  might  be  eaiily  admitted 
in  Pruffia,  Auflria,  all  over  Germany,  and 
indeed  Europe  in  general ;  (2,)  thofe  who 
have  ferved  a  certain  number  of  years  in 
the  fleets,  or  on  board  the  trading  vefTels 
of  their  country.     The  prevailing  eager- 
nefs  for  acquiring  commerce  and  mari- 
time   power,    might    well    recommend 
fuch  encouragement  to  this  clafs  of  men 
every  where.     In  nioft  countries,  they 
make  but  a  fmaM  proportion  of  the  com- 
munity,  and  where  that   proportion    is 
large,  there  they  are  moft  highly  valued 
and  cherifhed  by  the  llate  ;  (j.)  the  fbns 
and  fpns  -in   law  of  clergymen  in  pro- 

tcAaat 
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tcftaiit  countries  might  be  thought  en* 
titled  to  this  privilege,  if  at  any  time 
reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  claimiilg  it ; 
(4.)  the  peafant  who  has  eight  children 
alive,  or  fix  before  he  is  thirty  years  of 
age,  might  be  entitled  to  it  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  (5.)  and  fo  might  thofe  who  have 
been  left  orphans  in  their  nonage,  the 
daughters  when  married  conveying  this 
privilege  to  their  hulbands. 

3.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  right  ac« 
quired  in  the  allotments  of  land  ;— « ac- 
cording to  natural  jaftice,  it  ought  in  all 
cafes  to  be  a  perpetual  tenure ;  but  if  thi» 
may  not  be  obtained  in  all,  it  ought  at 
leaft  hardly  ever  to  be  departed  from 
when  uncultivated  lands  are  allotted  to 
the  claimant.  If  the  lands  have  been  al- 
ready cultivated,  a  long  leafe  rnay  fufEce  ; 
and  if  they  are  fertile,  that  leafe  may  be 
fomcwhat  fhorter,  but  oujght  ia  no  cafe 
to  fall  below  thirty«one  years,  with  a 

life. 
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life.  On  the  expiration  of  every  fuch 
leafe,  the  tenant  ought  to  have  an  option 
of  renewing  it  again,  on  paying  an  addi- 
tional proportion  of  rent,  as  one-fixth,  or 
fuch  new  rent  as  an  affize  may  affix  ;  but 
if  that  affixed  rent  fhall  not  exceed  the 
old  one  in  a  certain  proportion,  as  one- 
tenth,  the  tenant  ought  in  that  cafe  to 
forfeit  his  right  of  renewing  the  leafe. 

By  fuch  variations  may  the  princi- 
ples of  a  progreffive  Agrarian  law  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  eftablifhed  inftitu- 
tlons  of  various  countries  ;  and  juflly 
may  it  be  affirmed,  that  there  is  no 
country  under  the  fun,  which  might 
not  derive  great  increafe  of  profperity 
from  adopting  one  or  other  modification 
of  fuch  a  law.  Certain  forms  of  this 
law  might  indeed  be  propofed,  fo  fimple 
in  themfelves,  fo  little  inconvenient  to 
the  prefent  landholders,  and  yet  fo  be- 
neficial to  the  lower  claffes  of  men,  that 
no  good  realpn  could  be  affigned,  why 

they 
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they  ought  not  to  be  univerfally  eftabllfli^ 
ed  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Suppofe  for 
example,  that  a  petition  were  offered 
by  the  parties  concerned,  to  any  Eu- 
ropean legiflature,  requeuing  with  due  re- 
fpc£V,  the  eflablifhment  of  the  following 
regulation  : — That  foldicrs,  failors,  or^ 
phans,  fliould  be  entitled  to  make  claims 
of  uncultivated  lands  within  their  pariihes 
and  counties,  on  the  boundaries  of  eftates 
only,  without  acquiring  any  right  of  com- 
mon, and  to  be  poffeffed  for  forty  years 
and  a  life  rent,  under  fuch  annual  pay- 
ment as  an  affize  or  arbitrators  fhould  de* 
termine  to  be  the  prefent  annual  value  of 
the  foil. — What  good  reafbn  could  be 
offered  for  refufuig  fo  jufl  a  requifition  ? 
and  were  it  flatly  refufed,  what  reafon 
\vould  there  be  to  hefftate  in  pronoun- 
cing that  legiflature,  whether  monarch 
or  fenate,  tyrannically  opprefiive,  and 
unfaithful  to  the  firfl:  objedls  of  a  fove- 
reiffn'a  trufl  ?  But  as  in  all  narts  of  Eu- 

rope 
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rope  the  good  of  the  people,  and  the 
protection  of  the  indigent  and  deferving, 
are  held  forth  by  governments  as  the 
pretexts  of  that  authority  which  they 
affume,  it  could  not  well  happen,  that 
fo  modefb,  fo  reafonable  a  requeft,  would 
be  rejected  in  any  country  whatever  :  nor 
could  it  fail  that  the  introdudion  of  this 
very  circumlcribed  form  of  a  progreflive 
Agrarian  law,  by  fhewlng  an  example  of 
its  advantages,  and  making  known,  alfo, 
the  very  Inconfiderable  amount  of  the 
inconveniencies  infeparable  from  it, 
(which  while  unknown,  may  be  dread- 
ed too  much)  w^ould  make  way  for  its 
reception  on  a  more  extenfive  plan,  as 
communicating  the  right  of  making  op- 
tions to  various  other  clafles  of  men, 
and  in  the  cultivated  as  well  as  the  bar- 
ren lands  of  the  flate. 

74.  It  would  furnifli  the  matter  of  a 
very    interefting  enquiry,    to    examine 

what 
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what  particular  modifications  of  fuch  an 
Agrarian  law  might  be  accounted  more 
cfpecially  luitable  to,  and  mofl  hkely  to 
find  ready  admittance  in  various  coun- 
tries, with  whofe  municipal  laws  we  are 
acquainted ;  and  what  peculiar  branches 

-of  fuch  law  might  be  adapted  to  various 
conjaniSlures  vvhich  have  occurred,  or 
may  perhaps  occur  in  different  ilates. — • 
North  America  has  lately  enjoyed  an  op- 
portunity of  new  modelling  the  eila- 
bli(hment  of  landed  property,  even 
to   theoretical  perfefliion.      Among   the 

*  fundamental  laws  of  their  new  con- 
(litutlons,  a  well  regulated  Agrariao 
ought  to  have  found  a  place,  and  might 
have  remained  unrefcinded  by  the  arti- 
cles of  any  aufpicious  coalition  with  the 
parent  ftatc  ;  none  of  whofe  pretcnfions, 
could  be  fuppofed  to  be  infringed  by  the 
internal  arrangcmentj  of  fuch  a  ftatutCi 
Nor  is  that  opportunity,  tho'  not  ob- 
ferved  in  the  great  crifis  of  their  fortune, 

wholl/ 
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wholly  lofl  to  countries,  where  almofl 
€very  citizen  is  aniiuallv  admitted  to 
vote  for  his  reprefentative,  in  a  legllla- 
tlve  aflembly,  every  member  of  which 
reprefents  nearly  an  equal  number  of  the 
people  at  large. 

The  whole  landed  property  of  Bengal, 
and  the  other  provinces,  which  our  Eaft 
India  Company  has  acquired,  is  now  ab- 
folutQly  at  the  difpofal  of  that  company, 
and  of  the  Britifli  government.  No  no- 
bler opportunity,  no  equal  fund  for  ex- 
hibiting to  mankind,  the  illujftrious  pat- 
tern of  a  juft  and  equal  eftablifhment  of 
landed  property,  was  ever,  by  any  con- 
juncture thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  fet 
of  men  very  capable  of  perceiving 
wherein  the  befi:  ufe  of  fuch  an  occafion 
would  confifl.  By  making  a  proper  ufe 
of  it,  and  by  the  firm  eflablifhment  of  a 
beneficial  landed  property,  fome  repa- 
ration might  yet  be  made  to  that  unhap- 
py country  for  fo  many  v.Tongs,  and  fome 

teflimony 
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teftimony  might  be  born,  amid  fo  many 
ambiguous  appearances,  to  the  antient 
honour,  and  equitable  difpofition  of  the 
Britifh  nation  ;  and  what  may  be  more 
dire(Slly  regarded,  an  additional  fecurity 
might  thereby  be  provided  for  the  per- 
manency of  our  acquilitions  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  To  eilablifh  a  juft  fyflem 
of  landed  property,  and  to  fecure  it  by 
introducing  the  trial  by  jury,  are  per- 
haps the  only  innovations  \vhich  Britain 
ought  to  make  in  the  antient  inflitutions 
of  Indoftan. 

The  iituatlon  of  Ireland  during  the 
peaceable  years  of  the  prefent  reign, 
might  perhaps  have  encouraged  the  le- 
gillature  of  that  country,  to  eflablifli 
fome  confiderable  branches  of  an  Agra- 
rian law,  (had  it  been  fuggefled)  in  the 
eftates  of  the  catholics ;  thefe  regula- 
tions might  have  been  fo  devifed,  and 
fo  promulgated,  as  to  operate  more  ef- 
fcdhially  in  attaching  the  common  peo- 
ple 
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pic  of  that  perfuafion,   than  in  difguft-* 
ing  the  great  proprietors. 

It  feems  not  unlikely  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  extenfive  grazings,  in  the 
ibuth  of  Ireland,  might  be  more  eafily 
reconciled  to  the  eftablifhment  of  fuch 
tn  Agrarian,  than  the  holders  of  arable 
eftates  to  the  fame  value,  may  be  hoped 
to  be  r — as  thefe  proprietors  of  grazings, 
have  fo  few  people  on  their  wide  do- 
mains, they  would  not  be  fo  fenfible 
as  other  landholders,  to  the  lofs  of  in- 
fluence, and  that  degree  of  dominion  over 
men,  which  is  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
principal  charms  of  landed  property. 
Their  rents  might  probably  be  increafed 
by  the  innovation,  for  furely  the  free 
produce  of  the  ground  might  be  greater 
under  alternate  tillage  and  grazing, 
than  when  kept  perpetually  in  grafs. 
Suppofmg  however,  that  their  rents  were 
only  kept  up,  (vv^hich  they  ought  to  be  at 
icaft)  they  could  hqve  little  averfion  to  a 

few 
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fewindcpendant  fettlements,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  their  extcnlive  cftates  ;  or  if  they- 
had  fuch  averfion,  they  could  not  ap- 
prehend, that  in  parts  of  the  kingdom  fo- 
thinly  peopled,  the  increafc  of  thefe  fet- 
tlements would  advance  very  fail. 

In  the  prefent  doubtful  ftate  of  that'' 
country,  *  it  is  fuppoled,  that  the  volun- 
teer corps,   who  have   taken    up   arms 
for  obtaining  a  free  trade  ;  are  for  the' 
mo  ft    part     compofed  of  perfons   who 
iiright  derive  advantage   from  equitable 
regulations  of  property  in  land.     Should" 
thefe  men  come  to  apprehend  their  own 
intereft  in  that  point,   and  fliould  they 
think  of  iniifting  on    the  eftablifhrnent 
of  any   fuch   regulations,    in   favour  of 
themfelves,    and  their  poftcrity,    or  for 
the  community  in   general,    would   not 
their  prefent  afcendant   enable  them  to  - 
accomplifh  this  delire,   if  not  carried  to' 
any  intemperate  extreme  ?     Would  not 

*  September,  ly^o, 

ihh 
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this  be  a  much  more  important  objed;, 
and  more  worthy  of  their  generous  en- 
thufiafm,  than  that  almoft  nominal  in- 
dependance  on  Great  Britain,  which 
they  appear  at  prefent  fo  eager  to  obtain  ? 
Is  it  not  at  the  fame  time  the  intereft  of 
Great  Britain,  that  their  ardour  (hould 
take  this  diredion, — for  avoiding  the 
threatened  conteft, — for  increafing  the. 
common  flrength  in  the  moft  effedtual . 
manner, — for  diverting  the  induftry  of 
Ireland,  from  an  immediate  rivalfhip  in 
manufadures,  which  notwithftanding 
all  fuppofitions  to  the  contrary,  is  very 
juftly  to  be  dreaded  by  Great  Britain. 
— Had  the  minds  of  men  been  prepared 
in  any  degree  for  thinking  with  free- 
dom on  the  fubjedl  of  landed  property, 
and  could  the  times  have  admitted  of 
any  hazardous  delay,  it  might  have  been, 
reckoned  very  liberal  policy,  in  the  Bri- 
tiOi  minifter  to  have  undertaken  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Iriflj  cQmmon  people  a- 

gainll 
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gainft  their  own  parliament  and  land- 
holders, and  then  at  leaft,  when  he  pro- 
moted the  bills  relative  to  freedom  of 
trade,  to  have  annexed  to  them,  condi- 
tions of  regulation  for  landed  property, 
by  which  the  freedom  of  agriculture 
might  have  been  eflablifhed  at  the  fame 
time. 

It  is  only  in  purely  democratical  go- 
vernments, of  which  there  are  very  few> 
or  in  unlimited  monarchies,  during  the 
reign  of  afovereign,  endowed  with  fupe- 
rior  wifdom  and  capacity,  that  any  fud- 
den  or  efFedual  reformation  of  the  abufes 
of  landed  property  can  be  expedled.  Of 
all  the  abfolute  princes  who  have  reigned 
in  Europe  for  many  ages,  none  has  ap-» 
peared  fo  well  qualified  as  the  prefent 
King  of  Pruiiia,  for  conceiving  and  car- 
rying into  execution,  in  the  heft  and 
inofl:  genuine  form,  any  great  and  fingu- 
lar  project  of  this  nature.  Had  the  idea 
pf  reforming  the  conflitution  of  landed 

property 
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property  prefented  itfelf  to  his  mind,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  or  had  it 
been  fuggefted  by  any  of  the  philoio» 
phers  whom  he  called  around  his  throne, 
that  penetration  with  which  he  difcerns, 
and  that  royal  patriotifm  with  which  he 
fteadily  purfues  the  real  advantage  .and 
ftrength  of  his  flate,  together  with  the 
native  generofity  of  his  fentiments,  muft 
v/ithout  doubt,  have  attached  hini  very 
ilrongly,  to  a  fcheme  fo  magnificent, 
and  fo  beneficial.  And  however  difficult 
the  execution  might  have  proved  to  other 
princes,  it  is  plain,  that  no  material  ob- 
ilacle  would  have  prelented  itfelf,  to 
that  high  authority,  wherewith  this 
monarch  is  accuflomed  to  regulate,  and 
to  change  the  mod  refpe»£ted  eftablifli- 
rnents  of  his  kingdom.  It  may  he 
deemed  no  (light  confirmation  of  the 
preceding  fpcculations,  that  this  lagacious 
prince,  altnough  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  has  ever  entered  into  any  theoretical 

invefli- 
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iilveftigation,  concerning  the  naturs  and 
jull:  extent  of  the  right  of  landed  proper- 
ty~,  has  in  fa6tj  pradically  adopted  feme 
of  thofe  maxims,  which  fiich  inveilioa^ 
tions  tend  to  eftabhlh.  No  objetl  is  laid 
to  engage  his  attention  more  than  the 
protetflion  of  peafants  from  the  power  of 
their  lords.  Amid  the  rigour  of  a  mili- 
tary difciplineii  by  which  his  armies  are 
rendered  fuperior  to  any  that  the  world 
has  iceA\  elfewhere,  every  native  Pruflian 
foldier  is  accuftomed  to  the  domeflic  en,~ 
gagements  of  a  citizen^  and  the  induflri- 
ous  economy  of  a  farmer  or  artifan  ;  and 
during  peace,  one  Tialf  or  two-thirds  of 
them  are  difmilicd  ib  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields,  or  other  induftrious  occup?- 
tions,  for  nine  or  ten  months  in  tlfo 
year; 

Pofterity  mil  prchably   applaud    this 

liap^y  ccfmbinatian,  and  the  very  fimple 

plan  by  which  it  is  accomplilhed,  above 

ail  thofe  manoeu vers  of  the  parade^  an  d  of 

N  the 
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the  field,  which  his  contemporaries  are 
fo  proud  to  imitate. — As  for  the  land- 
holders, fo  little  is  he  influenced  by  par- 
tiality to  them,  or  any  apprehenfions  of 
their  difcontents,  that  he  actually  levies 
a  tax  of  thirty- three  per  cent,  (and  in 
the  cafe  of  noble  tenures  more)  on  the 
real  not  the  fuppofed  rents  of  their  ef- 
tates. — Is  not  this  treating  them,  (in 
conformity  to  that  idea  of  their  jull 
rights  formerly  fuggefted)  as  merely 
truftees  or  bankers  for  the  public,  to  the 
fall  amount  of  the  original  value  of  the 
foil? 

^5.  Still  it  mufl  be  acknowledged, 
that  after  fetting  afide  all  obje(5tions  ari- 
fmg  from  the  interefl:  of  landholders, 
and  the  prejudices  of  eftablifhed  opinion, 
there  are  not  wanting  others  of  a  general 
nature,  w^hich  may  be  oppofed  and  not 
without  fome  appearance  of  foundation, 
to   the   eflablifhment    of   a    progreflive 

'  Agrarian 
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Agrarian  law.  That  uncertain  and  fluc- 
tuating flate  into  which  ail  pofleflion  of 
land,  beyond  the  ftandard  farm,  will  be 
thrown,  niay  be  apprehended  to  prove 
extremely  unfavourable  to  any  fpirited 
and  vigorous  cultivation,  which  is  chief- 
ly to  be  looked  for  in  extenfive  farms. 
In  the  plan  of  a  progreilive  Agrarian, 
more  than  one  claufe  is  calculated 
to  moderate  this  fludluation  ;  greater 
force  may  be  given  to  thefe  ;  and  new 
claufcs  of  correfponding  effeft  may  be 
added.  It  might  be  provided,  for  ex« 
ample,  that  none  but  barren  and  un- 
cultivated lands  fhould  be  open  to  clai- 
mants at  all  times  ;  cultivated  lands 
only  one  year  in  (even,  or  any  longer 
period  that  may  be  thought  re- 
quifite  for  the  iecurity  of  cultivation ; 
neither  indeed  ought  uncertainty  of 
pofTclIion,  to  damp  very  much  the  fpi« 
rit  of  improvement,  while  the  improver 
is  flill  fecure  of  an  adequate  reward  for 
N  %  the 
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the  pains  he  may  have  taken  ;  and  that 
reward  is  to  be  affigned  him  by  the 
verdicTt  of  an  aflizej — at  the  worft,  in 
proportion  as  the  fpirit  of  improvement 
may  be  damped  in  extenfive  farms,  it 
xvill  be  encouraged  and  excited  in  the 
fmaller,  where  pofTeffion  and  full  pro- 
perty is  rendered  fecure^  and  in  thefe, 
improvements  being  carried  on,  un- 
der the  immediate  continual  infpedion, 
and  almoffc  by  the  hands  of  the  improver 
himfelf,  they  will  be  accomplifhed  v/ith 
more  economy,  that  is,  with  more  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  and  to  indivi- 
duals, than  commonly  happens  in  ex- 
tenfive undertakings  of  this   fort. 

The  difcouragement  of  eflablilhed  ma- 
nufadlures,  and  the  increafe  of  litigious 
contention,  are  in  like  manner  obje(5lions, 
which  mud  be  admitted  to  a  certain 
extent ;  yet  not  to  that  degree  as  to  be 
accounted  national  calamities,  or  to 
equiponderate    the   obvious    and    great 

advantages 
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advantages  like  to  arlfe,  from  a  due  re- 
gulation of  landed  property. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  any  great 
iiumbcr  of  men,  educated  to  manufac- 
tures, and  accuflomed  to  the  prad:ice  of 
mechanic  arts,  will  be  withdrawn  from 
their  refpecflive  trades,  even  by  the  free 
opportunities  of  engaging  in  indepen- 
dent agriculture  :  but  a  competition 
will  take  place,  with  refped  to  the  ri- 
fmg  progeny  of  the  prefent  race,  and 
if  the  greater  number  fliall  attach  them- 
felves  to  agriculture,  it  need  not  be  re- 
garded as  any  detriment  to  the  public; 
fmce,  the  number  of  citizens  remaining 
the  fame,  they  will  be  employed  in  a 
way  which  they  themfelves  prefer,  and 
probably  to  the  advantage  of  their  health, 
and  of  their  manners. 

With  whatever  violence  the  increafe 
of  litigation  may  break,  forth,  in  con- 
fequence  of  regulations  fo  new,  fo  im- 
portant,    and   not   z.   liiile   complicated, 

the 
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the  duration  of  that  evil,  cannot  be  very 
lading.  In  a  few  years,  doubtful  cafes 
will  be  cleared  up  j  and  precedents  of  ex- 
ten  (ive  application  will  be  eftablifhed : 
and  whilO:  the  attention  of  judicatories, 
and  of  ciieiits,  is  engaged  in  fettling  thefe 
new  points,  the  influence  of  other  caufes, 
by  which  litigaiion  is  commonly  pro- 
duced, will  be  ill  fome  degree  fuf- 
pended. 

As  for  the  beneficial  effe^lis  of  fi'ch  a 
ftatute,  the  candid  and  intelligent  are  re= 
quefled  to  eftimate  in  their  own  thoughts, 
what  thefe  might  prove  in  the  diflridl 
with  which  they  are  mofl  particularly 
acquainted  :  and  to  confider  whether  it 
would  not  very  much  improve  the  con- 
dition, and  the  profpeSls  of  the  day  la- 
bourer, the  hired  fervant,  and  the  work- 
ing manufacturer  ;  without  impofing  on 
the  eftabliilied  farmer,  or  the  landlord,' 
any  unjuft  or  even  any  confiderable  in- 
convenience ?    Whether    it   v/ould   not 

leilen 
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leflcn  the  number  of  the  indigent  and 
the  idle,  and  lo  reduce  the  rate  of  that 
tax  by  which  the  rich  are  obhgcd  to 
maintain  them  ?  Whether  it  would  not 
tend  to  promote  cultivation  and  the  fer* 
tility  of  the  foil,  to  favour  the  increafe 
of  population,  and  to  improve  the  man- 
ners and  virtues  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  ?  After  having  made  this  eftimate, 
let  them  conlider  what  might  have  been 
the  prefent  ftatc  of  that  diftrid,  had 
fuch  a  progreffive  Agrarian  law,  or  any 
capital  branch  of  that  ftatute  been  efla- 
bllOied  there  one  hundred,  or  even  fifty 
years  ago. 


Additional 
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ADDITIONAL 

OBSERVATIONS, 

Relative  to  certain  Heads  of  the  fore: 
going  Eflliy. 


'^he  figures  rtfer  to  the  numhrs  prefixed  to  the  paragraphs."^ 

THE  bulk  of  mankind  in  every  country,  are 
ignorant  of  the  difference  between  their  own 
laws,  and  thofe  of  other  nations ;  too  ignorant  to 
■underfland,  and  to  value  aright  what  is  truely  ex- 
cellent in  their  own  code,  or  to  perceive  what  im- 
provements it  may  ftill  admit,  and  what  innovations 
oupht  to  be  defiicd.  In  no  article  are  they  more 
ignorant  than  in  refpeifl  to  property  in  land,  the 
eftablifhed  rules  of  which  are  in  every  country  ac- 
counted permanent  and  immutable,  as  being  fixed 
by  the  deftination  of  nature. 

In  molt  count!  "es  the  proprietors  of  land  will  ever 
retain  a  more  than  equitable  authority  over  thofe 
who  cultivate  their  fields,  and  not  unfortunately  for 

both, 
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both,  did  they  not  but  remember  that  the  fituation 
of  a  proprietor  is  more  allied  to  that  of  a  prince, 
than  that  of  a  merchant ;  and  requires  fome  degree 
of  thofe  generous  fentimenls,  and  that  benign  de- 
meanour, which  ought  to  adorn  the  higheft  ftation. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  over  Europe,  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  foil,  lead  a  very 
wretched  life ;  and  that  it  feems  very  practicable  tO 
render  their  condition  much  better  than  it  is,  with- 
out rendering  that  of  their  landlords  and  fuperiors 
any  worfe. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  much  more  beneficial 
cftablifhmcnts  of  property  in  land,  than  thofe  which 
obtain  in  Europe,  or  almoll  any  that  are  known  to 
have  obtained  elfewhere,  may  be  devifed  j  and  are 
capable  of  being  inftituted,  and  receiving  form  and 
coniiftence  from  human  laws. 

The  prefent  fyftem  of  property  in  land,  is  not 
adapted  to  times  of  commerce,  order,  and  tran- 
quillity, but  to  warlike  and  turbulent  ages,  when  the 
entire  dependancc  of  great  bodies  of  men  on  their 
leaders,  and  the  confidence  of  leaders  in  tlieir  re- 
fpeftive  bands,  was  rsquifite  for  their  common 
iafety. 

In  the  prefent  advanced  Hate  of  irtduftry,  fecurity, 
and  commerce,  the  relations  and  ties  which  arofe 
eut  of  this  mutual  dependance,  with  all  their  con- 
comitant pleafnrcs   and  advantages,  are  unknown  ; 

and 
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"  -ani-l  the  landholder,  who  now  abv.fes  that  power 
wherewith  an  obfolete  eftablifliment  has  inveftcd 
him,  to  tlic  exacting  the  lad  farthing  his  lands  can 
produce,  and  cfFedluating  in  combination  with 
others,  a  monopoly  of  that  valuable  and  neccilary 
commodity,  is,  tho'  perhaps  he  knows  it  not,  of  all 
citizens  the  moil  pernicious.  He  reaps  the  grcateft 
emoluments  from  the  inftitutions  of  fociety,  and 
contributes  leafc  to  the  increafe  of  plenty,  or  pre- 
fervation  of  order. 

It  were  unjufl  to  cenfure  the  proprietors  of  land, 
however,  for  retaining  and  exetcifing,  as  they  do, 
a  right  whofe  foundations  have  not  been  enquired 
into,  and  whofe  extent  no  one  has  ever  yet  con- 
troverted. It  is  the  fituation  in  which  they  find 
themfelves  placed,  that  prompts  their  condu£l,  nor 
can  they  readily  conceive,  either  the  injuftice  or  the 
detriment  which  the  public  fuifers,  by  permitting 
fuch  rights  to  be  exerciied-  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fanners  and  cultivators  have  no  clear  perception 
of  the  injuflice  and  oppreffi^n  which  they  fufFcr. 
They  feel  indeed,  and  they  complain,  but  do  not 
ijndcrftand,  or  dare  nit  confider  ileadily,  from  what 
cr.ufe  their  grievances  take  their  rife.  The  op% 
prefiive  rights  of  the  one  order,  and  the  patient  fub- 
niiffion  of  the  other,  have  grown  up  together  infen- 
fibly  from  remote  ag*"?,  in  which  the  prefent  ftate  of 
h^man  affairs  could  not  be  foreieen. 

«  God 
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**  God  gave  the  earth  (2)  in  common  to  all 
*'  men,  but  fince  he  gave  it  for  their  benefit,  and 
"  the  greateft  conveniences  of  life  they  were  ca- 
*'  pable  to  draw  from  it,  it  cannot  be  fuppofcd  that 
<'  he  meant  it  fhould  always  remain  common  and 
"  uncultivated.  He  gave  to  the  ufc  of  the  induf- 
**  trious  and  rational  j  and  labour  Vvas  to  be  h;s 
**  title  to  it."  (Mr.  Locke  on  government,  page  167 
of  Mr.  Hollis's  edition).  Nor  yet  that  it  fhould  be 
sppropriated  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  when  not  more 
than  half  cultivated,  the  farther  cultivation  and  im- 
provement fliould  be  flopped  fliort,  and  the  indnflry 
of  millions  Vv'illing  to  employ  themfelves  in  render- 
ing the  earth  more  fertile,  fliould  be  excluded  from 
its  proper  field,  and  denied  any  parcel  of  the  foil, 
on  which  it  could  be  exerciled,  with  fecurity  of 
reaping  its  full  produce,  and  j ufc  reward. 

Even  in  thofe  countries  (13)  where  the  extenfive 
rights  of  the  proprietors  of  land,  are  moit  firmly 
jcflabliflicd,  and  guarded,  as  in  Britain,  by  laws 
which  they  themfelves  have  framed,  the  magiflrate 
when  any  public  occalion  requires  it,  as  in  con- 
•<]u£ling  new  roads,  canals,  and  Hrects,  building 
^bridges  and  fortilic^tion?,  obliges  the  proprie-r 
t,ors,  for  a  reafonablc  compcni'ution,  to  par:  yviih  as 
much  of  the  foil,  as  may  be  rcquifitc  for  the  in. 
tended  works. — There  is  nothing  wanting  tp  com^ 
p!ete  the  profperity  cf  Europe,  but  a  rule,   or  fa* 

miliar 
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miliar  method,  p.ccording  to  which  the  landholJcrs 
may  be  made,  for  a  like  compenfation,  to  part  with 
fuch  portions  of  the  foil,  as  are  wanted  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  accommodation  of  particular  citizens, 
deiirous  to  emplov  their  induftry  and  their  ftock  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  with  full  fecurity  of 
reaping  the  due  reward. 

ft  would  be  unjuft  to  afFert  (15)  that  the  land- 
holders have  premeditated  and  intended  to  efFe<St 
this  oppreffion  of  the  cultivators,  fo  injurious  to 
that  order  of  men,  and  fo  little  profitable  to  the 
landholders  themfelves ;  it  would  be  a  millake  to- 
fuppofe  that  it  has  been  accompllflicd  by  any  con- 
certed  plan  of  iniquity  and  fraud.  No,  it  is  the 
courfe  of  things,  that  has  brought  it  gradually  for- 
ward :  the  natural  fubmifllon  of  dependents  has  been 
Jnfenlibly  enforced  to  this  degree  j  the  cultivators 
have  not  been  fufficicntly,  aware  to  proteft  their 
own  right ;  llili  lefs  has  the  fovereign  power  been 
attentive  to  protect  the  moll  ufeful  order  of  men 
in  the  ftatc. 

If  it  be  alked  (20)  what  Is  the  moft  natural  flat* 
of  human  kind  j  it  may  be  replied  j  that  in  which 
the  whole  tribe  or  race  approach  near  to  one  com- 
mon ftandard  of  comclinefs  and  Itrength,  without 
any  mixture  of  deformed,  dwarfifli,  or  mutilated  in.# 
dividual?.  In  other  fpccics  of  animals,  this  is  a.L 
ways  found  to  take  place  in  tJieirnatural  fltate. 
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If  we  would  afceitain,  whether  the  Haves  of  anti- 
quity were  more  or  lefs  happy,  than  the  modern 
artlians,  manufafturers,  cottars,  and  men  of  various 
degraded  ranks  and  vocations,  abounding  in  great 
cities,  we  ought  to  enquire  whether  they  degenerated 
as  perceptibly,  and  became  as  dwarfifli  and  deform- 
ed, as  the  races  of  thefe  men  become. 

That  nation  (24)  is  greatly  deceived  and  mifled, 
which  bellows  any  encouragement  on  manufactures 
for  exportation,  or  for  any  purpofe,  but  the  necef- 
fary  internal  fupply,  until  the  great  manufaftures 
of  grain  and  pafturage  are  carried  to  their  utmoft 
extent.  It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  the  commu- 
nity to  do  fo ;  it  may  be  that  of  the  landholders, 
who  defire  indeed  to  be  confidered  as  the  nation  it- 
felf,  or  at  lead  as  being  reprefentatives  of  the  na- 
tion, and  having  the  fame  intcrefl:  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  people. 

In  fafl,  however,  their  intereft  is  in  feme  moft 
important  refpefts,  diredly  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
great  body  of  the  community,  over  whom,  they  ex- 
ercife  an  ill- regulated  jurifdidtion,  together  with  an 
oppreflive  monopoly  in  the  commerce  of  land  to  be 
hired  for  cultivation. 

The  encouragements  granted  to  commerce  and 
manufaftures,  and  fo  univerfally  extolled,  feem 
nierely  fchcmes  devifed  for  employing  the  poor,  and 
finding  fub.idence  for  them,  in  that  manner  which 

may 
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may  bring  moft  immediate  profit  to  the  rich :  and 
thefe  methods,  are,  if  not  deliberately,  at  leaft  with* 
out  enquiry  preferred  to  others,  which  might  bring 
greater  advantage  to  the  body  of  the  people  dire<^ly, 
and  wltimately  even  to  the  rich  themfelves. 

Tlie  fields  around  every  gentleman's  feat  (26),  are 
cultivated  in  a  better  manner,  and  railed  to  a  higher 
degree  of  fertility,  than  thofe  of  the  adjacent  farms, 
becaufe  they  have  been  for  ages  cultivated  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  foil :  in  them  is  feen  to  what  de- 
gree of  fertility  the  whole  cultivable  lands  of  any 
country  may  be  brought,  were  every  field  in  like 
manner  cultivated  by  its  proprietor. 

There  is  no  natural  obllacle  to  prevent  the  mofl 
barren  ground  from  being  brought  by  culture,  to 
the  fame  degree  of  fertility  with  the  kitchen  garden 
of  a  villa,  or  the  fuburbs  of  a  great  town.  An  at- 
tentive application  of  the  natural  manure  of  the 
fields  may  effedt  it  in  a  long  courfe  of  time :  ths 
plentiful  and  judicious  ufe  of  extraneous  manures, 
the  great  fund  of  which  in  the  limeftone  quarries 
and  marl  pits  of  the  earth,  cannot  be  exhaufted, 
will  accomplifh  it  in  a  much  fliorter  period  :  but  the 
prefent  care,  and  the  fecurc  interefl  of  a  proprie- 
tor is  required  for  both. 

With  a  view  (26)  to  depreciate  the  public  credit 
and  refourccs  of  this  nation,   it  ha«  been  obferved, 

that 
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that  England  has  ahiioft  no  uncultivated  land  to  bs 
improved.  But  the  author  *  of  that  obfervation 
knows  well,  that  four-fifth  parts  of  the  cultivated 
lands  of  England  are  cultivated  in  a  very  impcrfedt 
manner,  and  may  be  yet  raifed  to  a  fertility  twice 
if  not  three  times  as  great  as  that  which  they  prc- 
fently  have. — This  is  a  fund,  to  which  the  vvlfdom 
of  the  nation  may  fometime  have  recourfe,  and  by 
which  the  induftry  and  internal  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity may  be  fupported,  even  in  the  worfl  extre- 
jrjties ;  nor  can  it  be  torn  from  us  but  with  the  in* 
dependance  of  the  ftatc. 

An  unlimited  property  in  land  ought  not  to  be 
pofleffed  by  any  citizen ;  a  rcftridted  property 
in  land  cannot  be  communicated  to  too  great  a 
number. 

That  high  profperity  which  forfle  f^atcs  have  at- 
tained, by  the  encouragement  of  manufaftures,  and 
the  profecution  of  commerce,  oii  enlarged  and  li- 
beral principles,  has  become  of  late  the  objeit  of 
emulation,  perhaps  of  envy  to  others,  fo  ihat  a^ 
civilized  nations  are  now  impatient  to  become  manu' 
facluring  and  commercial  in  their  turn.-  Yet  be- 
fure  the  example  was  let,  rio  one  had  apprehended 
the  poffibility  of  exciting  fo  mUch  adiVe  induflrV, 
nor  the  important  eftc(Sts  it  vVas  to'  produce  in  tlte 
great  fyftem  of  Europe, 

•  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  paper  circulated  in  1777. 

Kereafter 
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Hereafter  perhaps  fdmc  fortunate  nation  wili 
give  the  example  of  fcttir.g  agricuhurc  free  from 
its  fetters  alfo,  and  of  introducing  a  change  in  that 
department  of  induftry,  limilar  to  that  which  has  . 
been  accomplifhed  in  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, by  the  difiblving  of  monoplies,  and  remov- 
ing obftruftions  and  reftraints.  A  new  emulation 
will  then  arife  among  the  nations  haftenin^  to  ac- 
<juire  that  ftill  higher  vigour  and  profperity, 
which  the  emancipation  of  the  firft,  and  moil  ufe- 
fuU  of  all  arts,  cannot  fail  to  produce. 

The  progrefs  of  agriculture  (25)  will  more  readily 
excite  the  aftivity  of  manufatlures,  and  carry  that 
branch  of  national  induftry  to  its  proper  pitch? 
than  the  progrefs  of  manufactures  will  carry  agri- 
culture to  its  moll  profperous  ftnte,  tliough  each 
it  muft  be  confefled  has  a  reciprocal  iniluence  on 
the  other. 

In  certain  countries  manufaftures  feem  to  have 
advanced  beyond  their  proper  pitch,  and  begin 
very  fenfibly  to  afiedt  the  race  of  people,  and 
their  manners 

Notwithftanding  the  great  progrefs  which  agri- 
culture has  made  in  England,  ftill  greater  remains 
to  be  made  :  though  regarded  by  foreign  nations, 
ai.  an  example  worthy  of  imitauon,  it  remains  for 
O  Britain 
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Britain  dill  to  furpafs  the  b^ft  examples  hitherto 
given. 

The  chief  obi^acle  to  rapid  improvemetrt  of 
agriculture  is  plainly  that  monopoly  of  land,  which 
refides  in  the  proprietors,  and  which  the  commer- 
cial fyftem  of  the  prefent  age  has  taught  them  to 
cxercife  with  artful  ftri(^nefs,  almoll every  where. 

Cultivation  by  flavcs,  (26)  by  villeins,  and  by  me- 
iayersy  have  fuccecded  one  another  all  over  the  weft 
of  Europe.  In  England,  even  the  laft  of  thefc  is 
totally  worn  out,  and  has  given  place  to  cultiva- 
tion by  farmers,  whilfl  in  France,  two  third  parts 
of  the  land  is  ftill  cultivated  by  metaytrs^  and 
in  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Ruflia,  a  yet 
greater  proportion  is  ftill  cultivated  by  villeins,  ar.d 
ilaves.  In  all  tlicfe  fucceflive  changes,  the  land- 
holder has  ftill  found  his  advantage  in  commu- 
nicating to  the  occupier  of  the  ground,  a 
greater  and  greater  degree  of  fecurity  in  his  pof- 
feflion,  and  the  public  profperity  has  kept  pace  with 
this  good  adminiflration  cf  the  landholder's  private 

eftate England  perhaps  owes   that  pov.er  and 

luflre,  by  which  (he  iurpalles  other  nations,  chief- 
ly to  her  having  preceded  them  in  the  profc- 
cution  of  thefe  changes.  Ought  it  not  therefore 
to  be  tried  whether  the  landholder  may  not  Hill  fur- 
ther improve  his  ov.n  inUreft,  as  well  as  the  public 

good. 
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good,  by  purfuing  the  fame  line  a  little  farther,  and 
communicating  ft  111  greater  fccurlt^  and  indepen- 
dance  to  the  cultivators  of  his  fields. 

No  impra<fticable  Utopian  fchcme  can  be"  fald 
to  be  fuggeftcd,  in  propofing,  that  property  in  land 
fliould  be  diffufcd  to  as  great  a  number  of  citizens 
as  may  dcfire  it :  that  is  only  propofing,  to  carry 
fomewhat  farther,  and  render  more  extenfivc,  a  plaa 
which  the  experience  of  many  ages  has  fliown  to  be 
very  pra£licablc,  and  highly  beneficial  in  every  pub- 
lic and  private  refpcfl. 

It  Is  the  opprelTiun  of  the  landholders  and  their 
agents,  which  has  ever  been  the  bane  of  Europe, 
more  tlian  even  the  opprefRon  of  the  moil  arbitrary 
governments ;  and  the  abfence  of  this  more  dole 
and  prying  oppreflion,  renders  the  defpotic  govern- 
ments of  the  Eaft  not  intolerable  to  their  fuhjefls. 
However  numerous  and  powerful  that  body  of  men, 
by  whom  this  opprelTive  right  is  prefently  exer- 
cilcd,  it  may  in  the  courfe  of  ages  be  reduced  with- 
in proper  limit?.,  as  other  exorbitant  invafions  of  the 
common  rights  of  men  have  foraetimes  been. 

For  what  reafon  (30)  is  the  money-hc/Idcr  prohi- 
bited from  taking  the  higheft  inrercit,  cr  premium, 
which  he  can  bargain  with  the  borrower  to  give  i 
chiefly,  that  he  may  not  thus  have  it  in  his  power 
to  damp  the  aflive  fpirit  of  commerce  and  of  in- 
O  2  daitry. 
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duftry,  by  levying  too  high  a  tax  on  the  meafis  \,j 
which  it  is  to  t}e  exerted.  Why  then  (hould  not 
the  landholder  be  reftrained  from  taxing  at  too  high 
a  rate  the  means  of  exerting  that  fort  of  induftry  which 
is  of  all  others  the  moft'  eiTential  to  the  community  i 
and  is  even  neceflary  for  the  falutary  occupation  and 
beft  condition  of  the  greater  number  of  its  mem- 
bers ?  In  reftraining  the  intcreft  of  money,  the  le- 
giflatures  of  moft  countries  have  not  feared  to  impofc 
a  check  on  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  reward  of  in- 
duftry in  its  moft  recent  form  ;  for  that  reward  in 
its  firft  accumulation,  and  neareft  to  the  fources, 
confifts  always  of  money,  to  be  lent  out  at  intcreft, 
which  is  afterwards  converted  into  property  in 
land. 

All  other  kinds  ©f  property,  (30)  as  that  of  the 
raoney-hoUler  in  his  cafh,  of  the  inventor  in  his 
inventions,  even  that  of  the  writer  in  his  books,  are 
limited  and  regulated,  by  the  confideration  of  what 
is  fuppofed  to  tend  to  the  greateft  public  utility  •: 
why  ought  not  then  the  property  of  the  landholder 
in  his  lands,  which  is  the  moft  extenfive  and  moft 
important  of  all,  to  be  ftibmitted  to  rsftridlions  of 
the  fame  tendency  ? 

Much  praife  (30J  has  been  beftowed,  and  not  un- 
juftly,  on  the  advantages  of  that  free  circulation  and 
ready  commerce,  which  i$  now  eftabliflied  in  moft 

countries 
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<?ountries  of  Europe.  It  is  indeed  extremely  fa- 
vourable to  t'lc  iaduftry  of  men,  and  to  the  provi- 
fion  of  a  fupply  for  all  tlicir  wants,  that  whoever 
polfeires  Ikill,  art,  or  diligence  of  any  kind,  may 
find  the  n;aterials  whereon  to  cxercife  his  t.ilents  at 
a  moderate  price  ;  and  may  bring  the  produce  of  his 
labour  to  a  free  market. 

This    freedom   is   enjoyed  completely  by    every 

fort  of  mechanick,  manufadlurer,    and   artift,    cx- 

ceptint;;  only  the  cultivator  of  the  t, round,    who  is 

of  all  others  the  mofl  eflential  artift  10  the  welfare  of 

the  community. —  He  indeed  in  many  countries  may 

now  bring  his  produce  to  a  free  and  open  market, 

but  he  cannot  fo  eafily  find  the  rude  materials  of  his 

induftry  at  a  reatbnable  price  :  —  r^'or  he  is  confined 

in  his  enquiry  and  choice,  to  thi*  narrow  diftri<St  of 

country  with  which  he  is,  acquainted,  and  even  to 

the  fmall  number  of  farin^  that  may  happen  to  fall 

vacant  about  the  fame  time  vi'ith  his  own:  in  this 

narrow  diftrifl,    a  monopv)ly   is  eftablillied  againfl 

•hiiJi  in  the  hands  of  a  few  landhoiJers ;  in  this  re- 

fpc£t  his  fituation  is  much  inf:irior  to  that  of  the 

artift,  who  can  go  to  a  cheap  market  wherever  it  is 

found,  and  can  bring  his  rude  materials  from  a  great 

diftancc  to  his  home  ;  but  the  cultivator  maft  carry 

hib  home  to  his  rude  materials  when  he  has  found 

them. 

In 
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In  anotlier  more  important  refpefl,  the  condition 
of  the  cultivator  is  ftill  worfe  :  every  other  artift 
when  he  has  purchafed  his  rude  materials,  becomes 
fole  proprietor  of  them  for  ever,  apd  whatever  fkill 
or  diligence  he  bcftows   in   improving  or  refining 
them,  whatever  additional  value  he  gives  them,  no  ■ 
other  perfon  has  any  right  to  the  whole  or  to  any 
part  cf  it.     It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  the  cultivator 
can  purchafe  his  materials  on  fuch  terms  j  the  fields 
he  has  improved,  he  muft  furrender  git  a  fixed  pe- 
riod, and  cannot  feparate  the  improvements  he  has 
iloadc   to  carry   them  away  with  him.     Is  he   not 
rearlv  in  the  ftate  of  a  borrower  of  money,  who 
after  tliirty-one  years  certain  pofleflion  of  the  fum 
borrowed,  paying  regularly  a  large  intereft,  fhould 
ht  obliged  to  refund  the  capital,  and  to  pay  along 
with'  it  whatever  he  had  gained  by  the  ufe  of  the 
money,  and  had  not  thought  proper  to  fpend  in  his 
daily  fubiiflence  ? 

Would  it  not  at  lead  be  fair,  that  if  the  cultiva- 
tor cannot  purchafe  his  rude  materials  in  perpetual 
property,  he  may  be  permitted  to  carry  ofF  the 
additional  improvement  he  has  made ;  or  (if 
that  cannot  be  Separated  from  the  original  fub- 
jeft,)  entitled  to  require  feme  eouivalcnt  for  its 
valucc 
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The  monopoly  (33)  poflciTed  by  landholders,  en- 
ables them  to  deprive  the  peafants  not  only  of  the 
due  reward  of  induftry  exerciied  on  the  foil,  but  of 
that  alio  wliich  they  may  have  opportunity  of  exer- 
cilJng  in  any  other  way,  and  on  any  other  fubjeft  ; 
and  hence  arifes  the  moll  obvious  intercft  of  the 
landholder,  in  promoting  manufa£lures. 

There  are  diftrifts  in  which  the  landholder's  rents 
have  been  doubled  within  fifty  years,  in  confequence 
of  a  branch  of  manufacture  beingiiitroduced  and  fk>u- 
rifliinp;,  without  any  improvement  in  the  mode  of  a- 
griculture,  or  any  confiderable  increafe  of  the  produce 
of  the  foil.  Here,  therefore,  the  landlords  are  great 
gainers,  but  by  what  induflry  or  attention  hr.ve  they 
earned  their  profits  ?  How  have  they  contributed  to 
the  progrcfs  of  this  manufafture,  unlefs  by  forbear- 
ing to  obflruO:  it  ?  and  yet  frorn  the  nepeffity  under 
which  the  manufacturing  poor  lived,  of  reforting  to 
thefe  landholders  to  purchafe  from  them  the  ufe  of 
houfcs  and  land,  for  the  refidence  of  their  families, 
tliey  have  been  enabled  to  tax  their  humble  iqduflry 
at  a  very  high  rate,  and  to  rob  them  of  perhaps 
more  than  one  half  of  its  reward. 

Had  the  manufacturers  of  fuch  diftriCts  pofTeffed 
what  every  citizen  feems  entitled  to  have,  a  fecure 
home  of  their  own,  had  they  en'icyed  full  property 
in  their  land?,  would  not  then  the  reward  of  their 

indullriouR 
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induftrious  labour  have  remained   entire    in   their 
own  hands  ? 

The  monopoly  (33)  of  rude  materials,  intiif- 
peufably  requifitc  for  carrying  on  any  branch  of 
induftry,  is  far  more  pernicious  than  the  monopoly 
of  manufaftured  commodities  ready  for  confump- 
tlon.  The  monopoly  pofiefled  by  landholders  is  of 
the  firfl  lort,  and  affecls  the  prime  material  of  the 
moft  eflential  induftry. 

This  monopoly  indeed  cannot  be  faid  to  take 
place  in  any  country,  until  the  age  of  military  fuite 
2nd  fcrvices  be  paft,  and  the  reign  of  law  and  of 
order  well  eftablifhed.  Till  that  time  the  land- 
holder {lands  no  Icfs  in  need  of  brave  and  fivong 
rncn  to  aliifl  and  defend  him,  and  attached  to  his 
intcreft,  than  thefe  men  Hand  in  need  of  cuhivable 
loil  on  which  their  induftry  may  be  exercifed  in  the 
intervals  of  tumult,  and  from  which  the  fubfiftence 
of  their  rimilies  may  be  procured.  Each  party 
therefore  having  a  commodity  to  trafnck,  of  which 
the  other  itands  in  need,  the  bargain  will  be  made 
on  equitable  terms. 

What  is  it  that  (34)  i:i  Engh.nd  reftrains  the  early 
niarriaces  of  the  poor  and  ir.duflrious  clnfles  of 
inen?  Alas, '  not  the  marri.ige  aft^  but  a  fyftem  of 
iniVitutlons  more    difacuk    to   be    reformed ;  efta- 

blifhinj 
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bfifhing  in  a  few  hands,  that  monopoly  of  hnd  by 
vhich  the  inipiovcahle  as  well  as  the  improved  value 
of  the  foil  is  cngroiTed.  It  is  this  which  chiefly  oc- 
casions the  difficulty  of  their  iinding  early  and  com- 
fortable fettlcments  in  life  ;  and  fo  prevents  the 
confent  of  parents  from  being  given  before  the  legal 
age.  It  is  this  difficulty  which  even  after  that  age 
is  pafTed,  flill  witholds  the  confent  of  parents,  re- 
flrains  the  inclinations  of  the  parties  themfelves, 
and  keeps  fo  great  a  number  of  the  lower  clafTes 
unmarried  to  their  thirtieth  or  fortieth  years,  per- 
haps for  their  whole  lives. 

Let  it  be  confidered  (35)  what  regulations  a 
colony  of  men  fettling  in  a  fraall  illand,  juft  fuftici- 
cat  to  furniili  them  fubfiflence,  by  tha  aid  of  high 
cultivatfon,  would  probably  eflablifh  in  order  to 
render  the  iadepcndant  fubfiftence  of  eacii  indivi- 
dual fecure,  and  to  prevent  any  one,  or  a  few,  from 
cngrofiing  the  territory,  or  acquiring  a  greater 
ihare  than  might  be  confident  with  the  public  good  ? 
Juft  fuch  regulations  refpe61ing  property  in  land,  it 
would  be  the  intercft  of  every  {late  to  eft?d)lifh  at 
any  period  of  its  hiflorv.  The  fuppofed  Rate  of  ihls 
colony,  whofe  land  aided  by  the  highefl  cultivation, 
is  but  juft  fufficient  to  maintain  its  peo])Ie,  is  that 
to  which  every  nation  ought  to  afpire,  as  to  its 
niofl  perfcd  ftate  ;  and  to  that  ftate  the  p'-ogiefs  of 

phyfical 
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phyfical  caufes  will  bring  it  forward,  if  no  politlcat 
obftruilions  are  interpofed. 

It  has  been  required  (39)  of  die  n-.aglfa-atc,  that 
Le  fhould  with  the  fame  affiduity  apply   rewards  to 
virtue,  as  punilliments  to  vice.     The  part  which  he 
has  to  aft  in  refpeft  of  thefe  Cifcs  is  very  different. 
The  natural  fentiments  of  men,  are  fuiTicient  to  re- 
prefs  fmaller  vices,  and  to  encourage  and    reward 
great  and  ftriking  virtues  ;    but  they  are  not  vi- 
gorous enough  to  apply   adequate  punlfliment  to 
grer.t  crimes,   nor  frcacly   and   uniform  enough  to 
iccure  due  reward  and   regular  encouragement  to 
the  common  and  ordinary  virtues  of  human  life.     It 
is  to  great  crimes,  therefor^,  that  the  magiftrate  muft 
apply  fit  punifliment,  ."U'l  proteftionhe  muftgiveto 
the  ordinary  virtues.      Of  thefe  there  is  none  which 
will  flnnd  more  in  need  of  his  proteftion,  or  may  be 
more  effedually  reached  b)'  his  care,  than  induftry. 
The  cultivation  of  the  foil  is  by  far  the  moflcxtcn- 
five,    and  moft  important  branch  of  national  in- 
duftry, and  in  all  rcfpefts  moil  worthy  of  the  ma- 
fjillrale's  peculiar  attention. 

Every  man,  (39)  and  every  order  of  men  have 
their  peculiar  commodity,  which  they  bring  to 
market  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  community,  and  for 
procuring  the  means  of  their  own  fubliftence.  It 
woii'il  be  injuflice  and  opprelfion,  therefore,  in  any 
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one  order  to  impofe  reflriflions  on  any  other,  re- 
fpcfting  the  price  they  may  demand  for  their  pecu- 
liar commodity.  This  injufticc,  however,  certain 
higher  orders  have  attempted,  tho'  generally  with- 
out fuccefs,  to  put  in  pra£lice,  on  various  occafions, 
againfl  their  inferiors ;  againft  hired  fervants,  day 
labourers,  journeymen,  and  artifts  of  various  kinds, 
by  prefciibing  limits  to  the  wages  they  are  allowed 
to  afk,  or  to  receive. 

Thefe  lower  claffes  of  citizens  have  only  the  la- 
bour of  their  hands  for  their  commodity,  and  if  any 
is  more  than  another  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a 
free  and  equal  market,  it  is  furely  that  which  may 
be  accounted  more  immediately,  the  gift  of  nature 
to  each. 

The  community  has  a  right,  no  doubt,  to  re- 
llrain  individuals,  from  doing  ought  that  may  be 
pernicious,  or  ofFenfive  :  what  right  it  can  have 
to  compel  ihem  to  exert  their  induftry  for  the  pub- 
lic fervice,  at  a  regulated  price,  may  admit  of  quef- 
tion,  excepting  only  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  fafety 
pftheftateis  brought  into  immediate  and  evident 
danger.  This  will  not  be  allcdged  when  journeymen 
taylors,  or  even  farm  fervants  rcfufe  to  work  with- 
out an  increafe  of  wages. 

In    the   progrefs   of    (45)  the    European  fyflem 
•f    landed    property,    three    rtages    may    be   dif- 

tinguifhed. 
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tingMiihed, — the  doroefticj — the  feudal, — and  the 
commercial.  In  the  firil,  the  condition  of  the  cul- 
tivator was  fecured  from  any  great  opprellion,  by 
th«  affcfticnate  fympithy  cf  the  chief  of  his 
clan. 

In  the  fecond  it  was  ftill  fecured,  and  almoft  as 
effc<^ually  fecured,  by  that  need  which  his  lord  had 
of  attachment,  affillance  and  fupport  in  the  fre- 
quent military  enterprizes,  and  dangers  i[\  \vhicH 
he  was  engaged. 

But  in  the  commercial  flate,  there  is  no  natural 
check,  which  may  cllablifli  the  fecurity  of  the  cul- 
tivator i  and  his  iovJ  has  hardly  any  obvious  in- 
icreft,  but  to  fquceze  his  induftry  as  much  as  he 
can.  It  remains  therefore  for  the  Icgiilatures  of  dif^ 
lerent  countries  to  eftablifh  forae  co.'itroul  for  pro- 
tefting  ihc  eflential  interefts  of  their  common  peo- 
ple It  is  an  obje£\:  which  deferves  and  will  reward 
ihelr  care.  In  the  dark  and  diforderly  ages,  the 
oppreilion  exercifed  over  the  cultivators,  could  not 
he  reduced  to  a  fyftem.  Their  landlords  depended 
on  their  afTiflance,  and  military  fervices,  and  would 
not,  therefore,  hazard  the  diminution  of  their  at- 
tachment. If  at  any  tirne  the  landlord  endeavour- 
ed to  exail  more  than  they  were  inclined  to  give, 
means  of  concealment  and  evafion,  were  not  want- 
ing, by  which  his  rapacity  oilght  be  effeftually 
i'lnded.     But  in  the  prefent  umes,  there  is  no  reci- 

prc-cal 
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procal  depcndancc,  and  all  mear.s  cf  concealment 
and  evafion,  are  rendered  by  the  order  of  our  laws, 
;.r.certain,  or  indeed  vain. 

In  thofc  diforderly  times,  whatever  opprcflion  or 
chance  of  opprcftion,  the  cultivators  of  the  field 
were  expcfcd  to,  they  faw  their  landlords  cxpofed 
to  others,  perhaps  greater  and  more  frequent ;  there 
uere  common  to  both,  anun certainty  in  the  pof- 
flffion  of  their  juft  rights,  and  to  compenfate  this, 
a  chance  of  obtaining  by  addrefs  fomevvhat  beyond 
thcfe  rights.  In  the  prefent  times  thcfe  common 
chances  are  removed,  by  the  protcftion  of  eftablifh- 
ed  government.  The  rights  of  the  higher  orders 
are  rendered  perfeilly  fecure,  while  thofe  of  the 
cultivators  are  laid  open  to  their  oppreffions. 

It  feems  to  hive  been  ( 5  7  j  unfortunate  for  th?  Ro- 
man*;, tiiat  in  the  age  of  the  Gracchi,  the  prac- 
tice of  grafting  leafes  for  any  confiderable  term  of 
years  was  not  familiar,  and  the  alienation  of  land  un- 
der a  referved  rent,  wholly  unknown.  Had  Tiberius 
Gracchus  propofed  to  the  Patricians,  cither  of  thcfe 
plans  for  accommodating  the  poor  citizens  witli 
lands,  a  compromifc  might  probably  have  taken 
place,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both.  He  would 
not  have  encountered  fuch  determined  oppoCtiou, 
at  firft,  nor  would  he  have  been  forced  into  the  vi- 
olent meaf;;res  he  afterwards  adopted. 

In 
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In  the  hifiory  of  this  illuftrlous  citizen  of  Rome, 
thofe  men  who  may  hereafter  undertake  the  patron- 
age of  general  rights,  and  of  the  lower  chilTes  of  man- 
kind, may  find  an  inflruftive  example,  how  necefla- 
ry  it  is  to  adhere  to  moderation,  even  in  the  nobleft 
purfuits  J  and  not  to  fufFer  the  infolent  and  unreafon- 
ablc  obftinacy  of  opponents,  to  provoke  any  paffi- 
onatc  retaliation.  Had  Gracchus  pcrfevered  in  main- 
taining his  firft  temperate  and  liberal  propofal,— had 
he  not  impctuoufly,  it  cannot  be  faid  unjuftly,  hurried 
into  the  extreme  oppofite  to  that  w  hich  his  anta- 
gonifls  held,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  his  great 
endeavours  might  have  proved  fortunate  for  himfelf 
and  his  country. 

If  the  original  value  of  the  foil  (14)  be  the  joint 
property  of  the  community,  no  fcheme  of  taxation 
can  be  fo  equitable  as  a  land  tax,  by  which  alone  the 
cxpcnccs  of  the  date  ought  to  be  fupported,  until 
the  whole  amount  of  that  original  value  be  ex- 
haufled  ;  for  the  peribns  who  have  retained  no  por- 
tion of  that  pubic  ftock,  but  have  fuffercd  their 
fhares  to  be  depolitcd  in  the  hands  of  the  landholders, 
may  be  allowed  to  complain,  if  before  that  fund  is 
entirely  applied  to  the  public  ufe,  they  arc  fubjected 
to  taxes,  impofed  on  any  other  kind  of  property,  or 
any  articles  of  confumption. 

How  prepofterous  then  is  the  fyflem  of  that  coun- 
try which  maintains  a  civil  and  military  eftablifh- 

mentj 
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ment,  by  taxes  of  large  amount  without  the  affiCt- 
ance  of  any  land-tax  at  all  ? — In  that  example  may 
be  perceived  the  true  ipirit  of  legillation,  as  exercifcd 
ty  landholders  alone. 

Without  regard  to  the  original  value  of  the  foil, 
the  grofs  amount  of  property  in  land  is  the  fitteft 
lubje^l:  of  taxation  ;  and  could  it  be  made  to  fupport 
the  whole  expencc  of  the  public,  great  advantages 
would  arife  to  all  orders  of  men.  What  then,  it 
may  be  laid,  would  not  in  that  cafe,  the  proprietors 
of  ilock  in  trade,  in  manufafture,  and  arts,  efcaps 
taxation,  that  is,  the  proprietors  of  one  half  the 
national  income  ?  They  would  indeed  be  Co  ex- 
empted ;  and  very  juftly,  and  very  profitably  for 
thellate;  for  it  accords  with  the  beii  intereils  of 
the  community,  thro'  fuccellive  generations,  that 
sc\ive  progreffive  induftry  fliould  be  exempted,  if 
pcllible,  from  every  pub'ic  burthen,  and  that  the 
whole  weight  Ihould  be  laid  on  that  quiefcent  flock, 
which  has  been  formerly  accumulated,  as  the  re- 
ward, of  an  induftry,  which  is  now  no  longer  ex- 
erted. 

A  jufl  and  exact  valuation  of  landed  property, 
is  the  nccclTary  bafis  of  an  equal  land-tax,  aqd  the 
tenant  in  mortgage  ought  to  luftain  a  proportional 
Iharecf  the  burthen,  in  the  actual  landholder's  ftead. 

To  keep  a  land-tax  equal,  the  valuation  ought  t» 
be  renewed  from  ags  to  age. 

If 
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If  that  valuation  returns  periodically  after  long 
intervals,  of  half  a  century  or  more,  inftead  of  re- 
preffipg  the  progr^fs  of  improvement  in  agriculture, 
it  will  tend  to  excite  the  utmoft  diligence  in  that 
purfuit. 

If  in  any  country  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend 
that  the  incumbered  fiate  of  the  finances  will  con- 
ftrain  the  rulers  of  the  Hate,  in  a  fhort  time,  to 
have  recourfe  to  this  great  fund,  the  expectation  of  a 
new  valuation  will  damp  the  progrels  of  agricul- 
ture ;  and  the  intelligent  friends  of  the  public 
good  ought  to  dcfirc,  that  a  fcheme  which  cannot 
be  avoided,  fhould  take  place  without  delay. 

The  inftitutions  of  the  Mofaical  law  (26)  refpeft- 
ing  property  in  land,  liave  been  but  little  attended 
to  by  the  learned. 

To  that  niofl  refpeflable  fyftem  an  appeal  may 
be  made  in  fupport  of  thefe  {peculations ;  for  the 
aim  of  the  Mofaical  regulations  plainly  is,  that  every 
field  fliould  be  cultivated  by  its  proprietor,  and  that 
every  defcendant  of  Jacob  fliould  poflcfs  in  full  pro- 
perty a  field  which  he  might  cukivate. 

Whoever  fhall  ccnfider  the  probable  ciTeft  of 
fuch  an  inftitntion  in  increafing  the  number  of 
people,  will  ccafe  to  wonder  at  the  uncommmpn 
popiiloufnels  of  Judea  in  antient  times.  The  lame 
cffcdl  might  be    renewed   in  that  country,   could 

/  thcfe 
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ihefc  Agrarian  regulations  be  reftorcd  to  their  force. 
The  fame  cffcd  might  be  exhibited  in  ahnoft  any 
diftrifl  of  Europe  in  which  they  could  be  eftablifhcd 
for  any  length  of  time. 

VVhil*  fovereigns,  judges,  and  clergymen,  have 
made  continual  reference  to  the  Mofaical  law,  as  to 
a  ftandard,  by  which  their  regulations  and  their 
claims  were  juftified  and  enforced,  it  may  fecm 
ftrange,  and  worthy  of  regret,  that  the  com- 
mon people  have  never  had  recourfe  to  the  fame 
ftandard,  and  claimed  the  advantages  of  an  Agrarian 
inftitution,  fo  favourable  to  the  indcpendance  of 
agriculture,  the  increafe  of  population,  and  the 
comfortable  ftate  of  the  lower  claffes  of  men. 

Occaiion  will  be  found  of  treating  more  at  length 
of  the  Mofaical  Agrarian,  conlidercd  as  an  oeconomi- 
cal  regulation,  in  a  hlilory  of  property  in  land, 
which  may  hereafter  be  offered  to  the  public. 

Sumptuary  laws  (40)  have  been  frequently  turn- 
ed into  ridicule,  and  not  unjuftly,  as  pretending  to 
maintain  an  imprafticable  {impliclty,  and  an  un- 
neccffary  auflerity  of  manners,  among  the  great 
body  of  citizens :  but  they  deferve  a  very  different 
cflimation,  if  confidered  as  means  of  diredting  the 
public  induflry  to  thole  exertions  which  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  moll  extenfive  utility,  and  moft  valua* 
ble  enjoyments  to  the  community  at  large, 

P  If 
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If  thofe  perfons  who  fpend  their  clays  in  thff 
manufaftures  of  velvet,  and  of  lace,  could  be  in- 
duced to  employ  the  lame  induftry  in  railing  grain, 
potatoes,  and  flax,  would  they  not  by  increaling 
the  plenty  of  thefe  necelTary  commodities,  augment 
the  real  accommodation  of  a  very  numerous  clafs 
of  citizens  ?  and  would  not  the  happinefs  thence 
arifing,  more  than  compenfate  the  fcarcity  of  thofe 
irivolous  refinements  which  may  be  required  for  the 
gratification  of  a  few  ? 

Why  fhould  it  be  neceffary  not  to  reftraln  the 
induftry,  which  minifters  to  luxury,  but  becaufe  tlie 
induftry  which  Is  produftive  of  elTential  plenty,  is 
reftrained  ?  If  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  was  laid 
open  on  reafonable  terms,  would  not  the  impofition 
of  ta^es  on  arts  and  manufaftures,  fubfervient  to 
luxury,  tend  to  encourage  the  increafe  of  ufeful 
commodities,  fit  for  general  confumption  ? 

Ah  abfolute  monarch  (52)  might  combine  toge- 
ther the  increafe  of  his  revenue,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  fmall  farms  in  the  fame  regulation,  by 
impofing  a  heavy  tax  on  all  future  increafe  of  rent, 
excepting  in  thofe  farms  which  did  not  exceed  the 
extent  of  one  plough,  and  were  granted  in  leafc  for 
a  term  not  lefs  than  fifty  years.  Such  an  edi£l 
'muft  operate  beneficially,  cither  by  bringing  money 
into  the  trciafury  of  the  ftate,  or  by  increafing  tlic 
number  of  citizens  in  the  moft  ufeful  clafs. 

What 
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What  is  the  fliorteft  term  of  a  Icafe  (54)  which 
orght  to  be  given  by  the  landlord,  or  accepted  by 
the  cultivator  ?  In  Ireland,  that  may  be  exaftly 
determined  by  the  ftatutes,  to  be  not  Ids  than 
thirty-one  years.  For  if  any  great  landholder,  re- 
foives  not  to  give  leafes  of  more  than  twenty-one 
years,  he  determines  to  treat  his  proteftant  tennan- 
try,  more  unkindly,  and  more  unrcafonably,  than 
the  leglflature  aftuated  by  the  moft  violent  fpirlt  of 
perfecution,  thought  it  proper  or  decent,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  fhould  be  treated. 

Any  tax  impofed  on  extenfive  farms,  (52)  might 
from  its  novelty  be  regarded  as  a  grievance  ;  but  the 
fervants  tax  which  is  fo  juflly  popular,  might  be 
applied  to  the  fame  purpofe,  if  extended  to  hired 
fervants  employed  in  agriculture,  when  more  than 
one  are  kept  in  the  fame  family  ;  and  to  rife  to  flili 
higher  rates  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  kept. 

The  popular  voice  has  demanded  a  heavy  tax  on 
the  foreign  domeflicks,  that  are  fo  frequently  to  be 
feen  in  the  families  of  the  rich :  but  the  fuggeftion 
ought  not  to  meet  with  attention.  Thefe  foreigners 
are  generally  employed  in  frivolous  offices  in  the 
train  of  opulence  and  luxury,  and  were  they  pro- 
fcribed  by  the  impofition  of  any  heavy"tax,  an  equal 
number  of  robuft  Engliflimcn  would  be  called  away 
from  their  ruftic  labours,  and  other  neceflary  em* 
ploymcntj,  allured  by  higlier  ^ages,  to  perform 
P  2  mora 
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more  awkwardly  the  fame  fervllc  taiks,  and  to  Icac! 
the  fame  diflipatcd  lives.  The  profitable  induftry 
of  the  nation  would  be  diminifhcd  in  proportion. 

In  any  juft  fyftcm  of  regulations  (26)  relative  to 
property  in  land,  the  chief  difRculty  muft  be  to  re- 
concile the  interefts  of  an  improving  agriculture,  with 
the  nat'iral  rights  of  every  individual,  to  a  certain 
fhare  of  the  foil  of  his  country  :  but  in  the  prcfent 
ftate  of  municipal  law  in  Europe,  the  intereft  of 
improving  agriculture  is  facrificed,  and  yet  the 
right  of  the  people  to  a  common  pofleflion,  or  to 
equal  fiiares  on  partition,  is  not  provided  for.  Both 
arc  given  up,  in  favour  of  the  lordly  rights  of  one 
pre-eminent  order  of  men. 

To  a  wife  and  benevolent  IcgiflatuTC  (41  j  it  cari 
never  appear  that  the  free  couric  of  emigration 
could  prove  detrimental  to  the  community,  over 
which  that  legiflature  prcfides.  For  what  are  the 
«ffe£^s  of  a  free  and  a  brifk  emigration  ?  It  operates 
In  two  ways,  on  two  different  clafles  of  men.  It 
betters  the  circumflanccs  of  all  thofe  who  derive 
iheir  fubfiftence  from  the  produce  of  their  labour. 
It  impairs  the  circumftances  of  all  thofe  who  are 
fupported  by  a  tax  or  impoft,  coile£ted  from  the 
labour  of  other  people.  It  betters,  therefore,  the 
clrcumllanccs  of  nine  millions  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand  out  of  ten  millions  of  people,  it  impairs  the 
cirQumftances  of  4|e  hundred  thoufand  j  and  to  a 
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kundrcd  thoufand  perfons,  wKo  live  partly  on  the 
prxjducc  of  their  own  labour,  and  partly  on  a  tax 
colle<Sled  from  others,  the  effc£t  is  indifferent. 

Emigration  is  part  of  the  plan  purfued  by  nature^ 
in  peopling  the  earth  :  and  Iavts  dircfted  to  oppofc 
or  reftrain  it,  may  be  fufpcdled  of  the  fame  abfur4 
and  unnatural  tendency,  as  laws  for  reftraining  po- 
pulaxion  itlelf. 

E,ngland  virtually  ackijowledges  (40)  by  the 
fyflem  of  her  poor  laws,  that  right  of  common  oc» 
cupation  of  the  territory  of  the  ftatc  which  belongs 
to  every  iodividual  citizen,  and  has  only  varied, 
perhaps  miftakcn,  the  natural  means  of  rendering  tliat 
right  effeftual. 

It  has  been  common  of  late  to  complain  of,  and 
to  traduce  this  the  moft  generous,  and  the  moft  rc- 
fpeftable  eflablifliment,  of  which  the  jurifprudence  of 
nations  can  boafl.  It  is  the  monopoly  of  land- 
holders, that  renders  fuch  an  eftablifhmcnt  necelTary; 
it  is  their  dlfcontent  that  aggravates  the  complaints 
againft  it.  All  men  who  can  regard  the  interefls  of 
the  poor,  and  of  the  landholders,  with  an  impai  tiai 
eye,  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  lefs  juH,  than  ge- 
nerous J  and  will  find  reafon  to  think,  that  it  has 
proved  highly  beneficial  to  England,  in  refpsft  of 
the  fpirit  of  her  people. 

The  abufes  which  may  have  crept  into  this  re- 
fpiftabls  fyftem  of  laws,  ou^ht  not  to  be  aUedgecJ 

againft 
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agalnft  its  utility,  for  even  in  the  moll  perverted 
ftate  of  the  inftitution,  the  abufes  are  fully  com- 
penfated,  by  equivalent  advantages ;  and  that  they 
are  not  in  a  great  meafurc  redified  and  removed,  is 
the  fault  of  thofe  only,  whofe  intereft  and  whofe 
duty  require  them  to  attend  to  this  care. 

Even  while  they  fubfift,  the  chief  abufes  of  the 
poor  laws,  tend  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor 
than  of  the  rich  ;  and  of  all  permanent  inftitutions, 
there  is  no  other,  perhaps,  of  which  this  can  be 
affirmed. 

No  regulation  could  tend  more  efFeflually  to  pro- 
mote a  reduction  of  poor  rates,  than  the  eftablifhraent 
of  certain  branches  of  a  progreffive  Agrarian  law  ; 
and  it  might  defcrve  confideration,  whether  other 
methods  of  reducing  thefe  rates,  which  are  at- 
tempted, and  which  may  be  fuppofed  by  the  poor 
themfelves,  to  bear  hard  on  the  freedom  of  theit 
condition,  ought  not  to  be  i.ccompanied  with  fomc 
cftablifhment  of  that  natuie  ;  which  whilft  it  might 
contribule  effeflually  to  allc/iate  the  burthen  of  th^ 
tates,  would  tend  at  the  fame  time,  to  convert  thii 
clafs  of  men  into  a  new  fource  of  national  wealthy 
and  of  encrealing  force. 

The  great  amount  of  the  poor  rates  is  juftly  im- 
puted to  this,  that  whilft  young  and  healthy,  thd 
Jower  clalTes  >f  labourers  and  fervants  do  n' r  favft 
their  wages  as  they  might,  for  the  affiftance  of  their 
pld  age.     The  reiifon  why  they  do  not  fave  for  that 

purpofei 
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porpofe,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  afliirance  they  have  of 
being  maintained  by  the  parifli,  when  they  come  to 
ftand  in  need  of  it.  Another  reafon  might  be 
given :  they  do  not  fave,  bccaufe  they  fee  no  pro- 
bable view  of  obtaining  by  luch  laving,  a  com- 
fortable fcttlcment,  in  which  they  may  fpend  their 
old  age  with  tiielr  families  around  tliem.  *'  1  never 
*'  yet  knew,  lays  a  writer  *,  who  has  obferved  them 
**  well,  one  inftance  of  any  poor  man's  working 
"  diligently,  while  in  health,  to  efcape  coming  to 
**  the  pariih  when  ill  or  old.  Some  will  aim  at 
*'  taking  little  farms — but  if  by  any  means  they  are 
**  dilappolnted  in  their  endeavours,  they  conf.der  the 
**  money  they  have  already  faved,  as  of  no  further 
**  value,  and  Ipend  it  long  before  they  really  need 
*<  it  i"  almoft  all  of  them,  it  may  be  believed, 
would  aim  at  taking  fmall  farms,  were  the  opportu- 
nities frequent,  and  the  terms  eafy. 

That  much  of  the  dlflipation  and  profligacy  of 
the  poor  arifcs  from  their  not  having  a  proper  ob- 
je£V  of  faving,  offered  to  their  hopes,  was  furely 
the  opinion  of  rhofe  who  framed  an  excellent  bill 
w^hichin  1773  paffcd  through  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, for  inviting  the  poor  to  let  apart  mone\> 
tor  the  purchafe  of  annuities,  in  their  refpe«Stive 
parifhes,  and  townfhips. 

An  annuity  may  be  a  very  proper  objeft  for  tlie 
unmarried,  and  thole  who  purpofe  to  have  none 

'^Tarmer's  Letters,  p.  294., 
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but  thcmfeivcs  to  care  for;  but  the  natural  objeft 
of  every  young  peafant,  is  a  fmall  farm  on  which 
he  may  fettle  with  the  companion  of  his  affeftions, 
and  raife  a  faipily  of  his  owp  ;  for  this  obje£V,  if  it 
appears  attainable,  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
xyJU  work  hard,  and  fave  with  oeconomy. 

Perhaps  no  better  reafon  can  be  given  for  the 
great  increafe  of  poor  rates  in  England,  fince  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  while  in  Wales,  they  remain 
almoft  the  fame,  but  the  increafe  of  manufuftures 
^nd  the  diminjflied  number  of  fmalj  fsrips. 

The  accumulation  of  a  national  debt  (62)  mull 
be  acknowleged  to  be  a  great  evil  j  yet  is  it  poffible 
that  the  nature  of  that  evil  may  be  in  fome  de- 
gree miftaken,  and  i^ts  diilant  terrors  exagge- 
rated. 

The  comparifon  which  offers  itfelf  at  firfl,  be-» 
tween  the  incumbrances  of  a  nation,  and  thofe  of  an 
individual's  fortune,  is  jull  only  in  a  few  particu- 
lars. Money  borrowed  by  a  nation,  is  chiefly 
furnifiied  by  its  own  fubjects,  into  whofe  hands  it 
is  chiefly  paid  back  for  fc>  vices  performed ;  and  the 
^ock  of  ih?  community,  compared  with  that  of  its 
neighbours,  is  leffened  oniy  by  the  arnount  of  wh^t 
is  borrovtxd  from  fubjects  of  a  foreign  ftate. 

Taxes^  impofed  for  defraying  the  intereft  of  a 
i<irgc  debt,  muft  in  fomc  degree  endanger  the  fup- 
I'rtlTion  of  manufactures,  and  the  lofs  of  foreign 

ccm- 
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coniraercc.  This  i?  perhaps  the  only  evil,  wlijch 
may  not  be  Separated  from  this  accumulation  of 
national  debt  j  nor  ought  this  to  be  accounted  xery 
formidable  by  a  nation  abounding  with  men,  and 
poffc fling  wide  tracts  of  wafte,  or  half  cultivated 
land,  in  the  improvement  of  which,  the  induftry  of 
thefe  men  may  be  employed.  In  fuch  a  iituation,  a 
nation  well  informed  of  its  true  interells  might  dc- 
fpifc  the  lofs. 

But  if  it  is  the  eftabliftied  opinion  of  any  people, 
tliat  the  publick  prolpcrity  depends  on  the  flourifli- 
ing  ftate  of  their  commerce  with  other  nations, 
tiiat  people  ought,  in  confiftcncy,  to  avoid  the  dc« 
cafions  of  contiafting  debt. 

If  a  nation  already  incumbered  with  a  great  load 
of  (Jcbtj  forfees  rather  the  neceffity  of  augmenting, 
than  any  pofllbiiity  of  diminiftiing  the  load,  that 
nation  o>''glit,  beforehand,  gradually  to  prepare 
thofe  refources  by  which  the  public  opulence,  and 
the  induftry  of  the  fubjc^s  may  be  fuftained,  when 
foreign  commerce  fhall  have  failed. 

Whatever  national  advantages  are  aimed  at  by 
efforts  requiring  the  accumulation  of  public  debt  ; 
whatever  evil?  are  to  be  guarded  againft,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  fuch  accumulation,  a  minute  parti- 
tion of  property  in  land  mufl  be  favourable  to  the 
;yjeafures  of  the  legiflature  in  either  purfuit. 

This 
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The  outlinef  (69)  of  a  voluntary  fubfcriptioif 
fcheme  for  promoting  the  indepcndance  of  agricul-' 
ture,  and  fecuring  the  advantage  to  the  fubfcribers 
families,  might  be  delineated  in  this  manner. 

An  hundred  fubfcribers,  at  lool.  each,  form  a 
capital  to  be  laid  out  in  ihe  purchafe  of  lands ;  thef« 
lands,  as  the  leafes  expire,  to  be  divided  into  allot- 
ments of  a  fingle  plough  each,  AH  defcendants  of 
fubfcribers,  males  or  married  temales,  to  be  entitled, 
if  they  require  it,  to  an  allotment,  at  a  rent  fixed 
by  a  jury,  and  on  condition  of  relide nee  and  a6lual 
cultivation. 

The  produce  of  thefc  rents  to  accumulate,  and  to- 
be  expended  from  time  to  time  in  purchafmg  lands 
to  be  divided  in  like  manner. 

Precedence  of  claims  among  defcendants  of  equal 
propinquity  to  the  fubfcribers,  to  be  determined  by 
lots. 

All  allotments  after  50  years  pofTefTion,  to  be  Tub-. 
jeft  to  claims  of  fmaller  allotments  of  fix  acres  each, 
if  any  candidates  difappointed  of  the  large  allot-, 
ments  chufe  to  fettle  on  fo  fmall  a  patrimony.  A 
jury  mufl  in  that  cafe  determine  what  rent  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  fund,  and  what  to  the  firil  occupier  of 
the  allotments. 

The  ufual  fubfcription    focieties  are   formed  to 
provide  for  widows  or  children,  ap  annual  payment 
during  life,  or  a  fum  of  money  to  afiift  in  begin- 
ning 
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fling  the  world.  The  objcft  of  this  one  would  bCj 
to  provide  for  a  long  and  incrcaiing  race  of  defcen* 
dants,  an  inheritance,  if  they  ftood  in  need  of  itj 
and  that  of  the  moft  valuable  kind,  being  a  fund 
on  which  the  moft  falutary  induftry  may  be  cbrat- 
fortably  cxercifed. 

Toallunbiafled  rcafoners  (71)  it  will  probably  ap- 
pear, that  no  right  whatever  can  be  better  founded^ 
than  that  which  every  man  willing  to  employ  him- 
felf  in  agriculture,  has  to  claim  a  certain  portion  of 
the  diftrict  in  which  he  happens  to  be  born,  he  be- 
coming bound  to  m.ake  juft  compenfation  to  tholfc 
by  whofe  labour  that  fpot  of  ground  has  been  fer- 
tilized. 

It  belongs  to  the  community  to  eftablifli  rules, 
by  which  this  general  right  miay  become  definite, 
and  to  prefcribe  a  method  by  which  ihe  diftribu- 
tion  may  be  made,  and  the  corniJfcnfation  afcertalned. 

The  rules  adopted  for  this  purpofe  may  be  more 
or  lefs  prudent  and  equitable,  and  more  or  lefs  fa- 
vourable to  the  poor  or  to  the  rich,  without  any 
heavy  imputation  on  the  fpirit  of  the  laws :  but  not 
to  recognjze  fuch  a  right  at  all,  not  to  have  efta- 
blifhed  any  rules  by  which  its  claims  may  be  afcoi- 
tained  and  complied  with,  ought  to  be  accounted 
elTcntially  unjult. 

Means  may  certainly  be  difcovered,  by  which 
;his  general  right  of  the  community,  in  the  pro- 
perty 
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perty  of  the  foil  may  be  (o  dearly  and  practically 
afcertained,  that  the  private  landholder  fhall  have 
no  occafion  to  be  afraid  of  fuffering  injury,  or  ma- 
terial inconvenience,  when  any  (hare  of  that  public 
right  is  claimed. 

The  plan  of  a  progreflive  Agrarian  law  is  an  at- 
tempt towards  the  difcovery  of  fuch  means :  but  the 
problem  is  difiicult,  and  the  imperfections  of  a  firft 
attempt  may  dcfervc  to  be  excufed. 

Ahiioft:  all  of  Agrarian  laws  (72)  have  proceeded  on 
the  plan  of  reftricting  that  extent  of  landed  property, 
which  an  individual  may  acquire,  and  not  the  na- 
ture and  the  force  of  that  right  with  which,  tjie 
landholder  is  invefted.  Thus  endeavouring  to  efta- 
blifh  an  equality  of  fortune,  they  have  been  found 
impracticable,  and  could  they  haye  been  carried  into 
execution,  they  muft  have  proved  detrimental  to  the 
prpgrefs  of  induflry  and  of  commerce. 

The  illuftrious  fituation  (46)  of  a  monarch, 
placed  at  the  head  of  victorious  armies,  might  well 
jnfpire  with  generous  fentiments,  any  mind  not  ig- 
nobly formed,  and  waken  a  magnanimous  dcfire 
of  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  In 
this  manner  it  has  operated,  even  on  the  breafts  pf 
men,  numbered  with  barbarians,  whofc  names  and 
characters  qan  with  difficulty  be  refcued  from  the 
cbfeuiity  of  Gothlck  annals  (fee  Hiflory  of  the  De- 
cline 
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clinc  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  3.  p.  250.) 
To  fave  from  oLIlvlon  fuch  authentic  examples 
of  true  hsrolfm,  is  one  of  the  mod  plcafing  talks 
'vvhich  a  hifborian  can  have  to  perform  :  to  record 
them  for  the  inftruftion  of  the  great  and  powerful, 
in  the  pages  of  a  work  which  may  be  long  and  often 
revolveci,  is  one  of  the  moft  effehtlal  fervices  that 
can  be  rendered  to  mankind. 

Tlie  more  unlimited  that  power  is  (74)  with 
v.'hich  any  monarch  is  invefted,  the  more  it  feems 
incumbent  on  him  ro  attend  with  peculiar  care,  to 
the  protetflion  of  the  common  people.  Other  ranks 
have  their  privileges,  their  wealth,  and  acqulfitions 
of  various  kinds,  to  prote£t  and  fupport  them;  but 
the  common  people  have  none  of  thefc,  and  not 
having  reprefentatlves  in  any  legilbtivc  council,  as 
under  limited  monarchs,  the  fovcreign  himfelf  is  in 
fa£t  their  reprefentative,  and  cannot  but  perceive 
that  he  ought  to  be  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
ihc  guardian  of  this  helplcfs  clafs  of  men. 

Perhaps  even  the  oppreflion  of  the  taille,  if  it  muft 
not  be  removed,  might  in  Ibmc  degree  be  alleviated, 
by  communicatmg  to  the  cultivators  a  more  per- 
manent right  in  the  foil  which  they  cultivate. 

The  condition  of  Aletayers^  who  pay  a  certain 
proportion,  generally  one  half  of  the  produce  of  their 
farm,  might  receive  a  very  great  improvement,  at- 
tended vfwh.  great  incresCs  of  profit  to  the  landlords 

them- 
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thcmfelves,  if  that  payment  was  to  be  regulated  by 
valuations  of  the  produce  made  at  confiderable  in- 
tervals. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  narrow  views  of  the 
landholders  will  permit  them  to  embrace  fuch  a  ge- 
neral plan.  Could  the  fovereign  authority  be  em- 
ployed to  compel  them,  it  would  be  a  very  glorious 
and  beneficial  exertion  of  abfolute  power. 

It  may  be  received  as  a  general  maxim  of  very  im- 
portant application  ;  that  if  any  rent,  tax,  taille,  ct 
tithe,  is  to  be  levied  from  the  produce  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  bear  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  that 
produce,  the  intereft  of  the  cultivators,  and  of  the 
perfons  having  right  to  the  tax,  will  be  moll  effec- 
tually combined,  not  by  an  annual  variation  of  its 
amount,  nor  by  a  rate  fixed  for  ever,  but  by  a  pe- 
riodical valuation,  returning  after  fixed  and  confi- 
derable intervals. 

Unlimited  monarchs  themfelves,  in  refuming  and 
regulating  the  improvident  grants  which  their  ancef- 
torshave  made  of  crown-lands,  forefts,  and  domains, 
find  it  requifite  to  ufe  much  tendernefs,  and  to  take 
many  precautions  for  avoiding  odium,  when  thefe 
refumptions  are  to  be  made  for  the  advantage  of  the 
treafury  alone  (See  Compte  rendu  au  Roi,  par 
M.  Necker).  But  if  the  leading  obje£l:  of  fuch  re- 
fumptions was  underftood  to  be  a  dcfire  of  accom- 
modating the  indullrious  poor  of  the  neighbouring 
diilrifts  with  fmall  independent  fettlements,  in  full 

property, 
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prcpeity,  fuch  a  benevolent  meafure,  while  it  might 
be  made  to  promote  the  incrcafe  of  the  revenue 
very  much,  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  the  national 
applaufe. 

Even  in  Great  Britain,  (75)  although  the  whole 
legillative  power  refts  in  the  hands  of  the  land- 
holders, it  is  not  too  fanguine  to  hope,  that  time, 
and  favourable  occafions,  and  general  views  of  pub- 
lic good,  which,  in  this  fortunate  country,  have 
•Sometimes  triumphed  in  part  over  the  ftrongeft 
partial  interefts,  may  give  rife  to  fome  innovations, 
favourable  to  the  independant  fettlements  of  the  la- 
bouring poor. 

At  the  conclufiou  of  this  or  fome  future  war, 
may  not  the  indulgence  granted  to  dilbanded  fol- 
tiiers  be  extended  fo  far,  as  to  enable  them  to  make 
fmall  fettlements  after  the  manner  of  the  progrefliv^ 
Agrarian  law,  in  the  uncultivated  lands  of  their 
refpeftlve  parifhes  or  counties. 

May  not  the  prefent  method  of  dividing  and  in- 
doling  commons,  which,  though  favourable  to  cul- 
tivation, is  known  to  curtail  very  much  the  inde- 
pendent rights,  and  comfortable  circumftances  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  poor,  be  exchanged  for  Ibmc 
plan  more  allied  in  its  aim  to  the  provifions  of  a 
progreffivc  Agrarian. 

If  the  prefent  fyftem  of  divifion  is  ftill  retained, 
might  not  the  common  fo  incloled,  be  made  liable 

to 
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to  options  fiiriilar  to  thofc  of  a  progreffive  Agrarian 
law,  to  commence  after  it  has  been  fully  irapr&\'edj 
or  fifty  years  after  the  divifion  ? 

Might  not  perfons,  poffcfTing  land  in  right  of 
the  church,  be  enabled,  under  proper  limitations, 
to  grant  leafes  of  very  coniidcrahle  duration,  on 
farms  of  a  certain  fmall  extent?  Might  BOt  fomc 
plan  be  devifed  by  which  the  intercft  of  the  cbtirch^ 
of  the  prefent  incumbents,  and  of  the  indullrious 
poor,  might  be  confulted  at  the  fame  time  f 

If  ever  England  or  Ireland  fhould  fct  to  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  an  example  of  the  higheft  pru- 
dence and  advantage,  by  cflabliflilng  a  periodical 
valuation  of  tithes,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  fome 
provifions  allied  to  thofe  of  the  progreflive  Agrarian, 
may  be  made  to  enter  into  that  plan,  for  the  fake 
of  increafing  the  amount  of  that  grofs  produce, 
whofe  value  is  to  be  periodically  afcertalned. 

If  ever  any  plan  fhall  be  carried  into  execution 
for  a  fale  of  crown  lands  and  forrefts,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  fo  favourable  an  occafion  of  confulting 
the  independance  of  agriculture,  by  providing  for 
the  labouring  poor,  opportunities  of  permanent 
fettlements  in  fmall  farms,  will  not  be  negledted  ; 
and  that  even  the  confideration  of  a  little  more  in- 
creafe  of  the  revenue  which  might  arife  from  pur- 
fuing  other  meafuies,  will  not  be  put  into  compari- 
fon  With  it. 

Ought 
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Ought  not  every  eftate  which  defcends  to  heirs  ir 
tail  to  become  fubject  ipfo  faSio  to  fomc  branches  of 
a  progreilive  Agrarian  ? 

Mijiht  not  the  heir  of  fuch  an  eftate  be  enabled 
to  make  void  the  entail  over  one  third  -  or  fourth 
part  of  the  eftate,  and  to  alienate  it  at  pleafure, 
provided  it  is  broken  down  into  Imall  farms  of  a  llnglc 
plough  each,  on  leafes  of  300  years,  or  made  fub- 
ject to  the  AptJone  of  a  progrcfliYC  Agrarian  law, 
before  this  alienation  takes  place  ? 

Numberlefs  are  the  variations  (71)  which  might 
be  devifed  for  accommodating  the  principles  of  a 
progreffive  Agrarian,  to  the  fuppofed  rights  and 
legal  pofTeffions  of  the  body  of  landholders. 

Suppofe  it  enabled  in  any  country,  that  a  progref- 
five  Agrarian  fhall  take  place,  in  refpeft  of  barren 
ground  at  all  times,  but  in  refpeft  of  cultivated 
lands,  only  when  the  leafes  expire,  excepting  thofe 
farms  which  exceed  an  hundred  acres  in  extent. 
Thus  the  landholders  would  have  an  option  given 
them  :  if  they  did  notchoofe  to  fubmit  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Agrarian,  they  might  avoid  it,  by  a- 
dopting  leafes  of  long  duration,  and  farms  of  fmall 
extent. 

In  manufafturcs  and  commerce  (^74)  natiens  may 
be  led  to  think  that  their  intereft  requires  them  to  ri- 
val and  obftrud  one  aaothcr  j  with  relped  to  the  pro- 
Q.  greft 
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grefs  of  agriculture,  it  is  hardly  poffible  that  th«^ 
can  fall  into  fuch  a  mifiiike. 

It  is  inanlfeftly  the  interefl  of  every  nation^ 
whofe  lands  are  not  cultivated  to  the  highefl  degree, 
or  being  incumbered  by  antient  rights,  cannot  be 
brought  into  that  ftate,  which  is  moft  favourable 
to  the  higheft  cultivation,  to  wifh  for,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  eftablifhment  of  independant  agriculture 
among  its  neighbours ;  for  the  cultivation  of  that 
country  having  become  llationary,  it  mull  owe  any 
increafe  of  profperity  and  population  to  manufac- 
tures, and  foreign  commerce ;  and  the  more  that 
other  nations  are  occupied  in  cultivating  their  foil, 
the  greater  quantities  of  manufactured  commodities 
will  they  (land  in  need  of,  and  die  Icfs  will  they  be 
able  to  furniih  to  themfelves ;  the  more  therefore 
will  they  contribvftc  to  the  profperity  ©f  manufac* . 
turing  nations  near  them. 

To  Britain  conlidered  as  a  manufacturing  an3 
Commercial  nation,  it  might  prove  highly  advan- 
tageous, that  regulations  of  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
preffive  Agrarian,  were  eftabliflied  throughout  the 
contineht  of  North  America, 

Britain  (74)  has  derived  confidcrable  advantage 
from  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  OrifTa,  as  ftates,  and 
propofes  to  continue  to  reap  the  fame,  if  noC 
greater. 

Th« 
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The  advantages  and  profits  arlfing  from  trade, 
are  earned  hy  the  exertions  which  that  trade  rc- 
•quires  ;  they  are  due  to  the  perfons,  by  whom  it  is 
carried  on,  and  into  whofe  pockets  they  immediate- 
ly enter  ;  and  they  may  be  fuppofed  in  feme  mca« 
fure,  reciprocal  to  both  countries :  but  what  right 
can  Britain  as  a  Hate,  have  to  increafe  her  own  re« 
venue   by   large  fuins    deducted  from   a    revenue 
raifed  on  the  iuhjprrc  of  Bengal  ?  liow  does  it  be- 
come her  juftice,  or  her  uiagnanirnity,  to  receive 
fuch  a  tribute,    unlefs  repaid  by  the  communica- 
tion of  well  ordered  laws,    and  a    reformed    po- 
lice ? 

To  transfer  the  whole  code  of  Englifh  laws,  to 
Bengal,  is  an  attempt  not  much  lefs  abfurd  than  to 
transfer  the  laws  of  Bengal  to  England  }  though 
probably  fome  particular  inflitations  of  each  coun- 
try might  be  beneficially  transferred  to,  or  copied 
by  the  other. 

But  the  adminiflration  of  the  Engllfli  laws,  and 
that  happy  plan  according  to  which  juftice  is  dif- 
penfcd  in  this  country,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
jury,  in  all  cafes  of  any  importance,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  a  fpeedy  trial,  if  tlie  prifoner  defires  it,  may 
no  doubt  be  adapted  to  any  fyftem  of  laws  that  has 
h^cxi  eftablifhed  in  any  country  :  it  would  render  the 
J)eft  ftill  more  beneficial,  and  the  worft  not  in- 
tolerable to  the  people  living  under  them. 

0,2  Tke 
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^  The  diftrefles  of  Ireland,  (74)  whatever  they 
rroy  have  been,  muft  be  allowed  by  impartial 
6bfervers  to  haVe  arifen  far  more  from  the  abufes  of 
landed  property,  than  from  the  reflriftions  of  com- 
merce, and  to  have  been  aggravated  by  the  want  of 
an  eflablifhment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
fiiiiilar  to  that  wliich  does  fo  much  honour  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  confequence  of  which  the  domeftic 
peace  of  that  country  ic  fo  ealily  preferved,  with- 
out curbing  the  bold  and  manly  fpirit  of  the  com- 
mon people. 

This  eftablifliment  the  leglllature  of  Ireland  will 
probably  foon  have  occalion  to  take  under  coniider- 
ation  J  and  fome  benevolent  men  feem  already  to 
have  turned  their  thoughts  on  that  objet^l. 

It  will  not  become  them  to  be  deterred  by  the 
CiTors  and  embarraflTments  into  which  England  has 
fallen,  from  attempting  a  fcheme,  which  juftice, 
humanity,  and  the  tranquillity  of  their  country  feem 
equally  to  require.  It  ought  rather  to  animate  their 
generous  endeavours,  that  Ireland  may  hope  to  be 
the  firft  nation,  that  fliall  exhibit,  this  moft  hu- 
mane and  liberal  of  all  municipal  infticutions  in  a 
flate  of  improvement,  which  may  render  it  equally 
beneficial  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor. 

It  muft  be  much  more  difficult  for  England  to 
reform  the  abufes  of  her  antient  eftablilliment,  than 
it  ought  to  be  for  Ireland,  profiling  by  the  example 

of 
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cf  her  errors,  to  eftablifh  at  once  a  new  fyflcm  of 
more  uniformly  beneficial  effeil'*. 

The  vexation  of  fettlemcnt  dilputes  might  be 
avoided,  by  throwing  the  fupernumerary  poor  of  a 
parifli  on  fome  county  fund,  and  the  lupernumerary 
poor  of  a  county,  on  the  general  funds  of  the  na- 
tion. 

The  encouragement  of  idlenefs  might  be  pre- 
vented by  giving-  the  clergyman  of  each  parlih  a 
negative,  on  the  difpolal  ot  the  poor's  money  ;  by 
the  interpolition  of  which,  he  might  prevent  its 
being  given  to  the  undeferving,  or  too  liberally 
to  any.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  fufpefted  that  the 
minifters  of  religion  would  abufe  this  fort  of 
power. 

After  all,  to  lay  open  the  uncultivated  lands  of 
the  Hate  to  claims  made  by  the  induftrious  poor  for 
the  fake  of  cultivation,  will  be  found  the  mod  folid 
foundation  of  any  new  eftablifjiment  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor,  and  the  molt  cfFedlual  expedi- 
ent for  rei^ifying  the  abufes  of  an  old  fyftem,  or 
moderating  the  demands  for  its  fupport. 

The  praftice  of  letting  eftates  (74)  to  intermedi- 
ate tenants  or  middle  men,  is  one  of  thofe  griev- 
ances under  which  the  induftry  of  the  Irifli  poor 
has  laboured.  That  praftice  will  gradually  be  laid 
aiiue  i  but  the  change  it  may  be   apprehended  will 

not 
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not  prove  equally  beneficial  to  the  cultivators,  and  t<i 
the  landlords,  as  in  all  reafon  it  ought  to  be. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  habitual  modes  of  think- 
ing, that  thofe  who  exclaim  moft  againft  the  ex- 
orbitant profit  of  the  midiUeman  feern  not  to  per- 
ceive, that  it  is  uftjuft,  bepaufe  it  has  been  fqueezed 
from  the  humble  indullry  of  the  cultivator,  with.- 
put  any  equivalent  given  for  it  ;  but  think  that  it 
is  fo,  becaule  it  is  kept   from   being  paid  irt^  the 

CheflsOf    ricK  and   indolent   Ij-ndloicla,      vhofe    'i'itli    iS 

not  better  founded  thrr.    liat  of  the  other. 

Siipppfe,  that  an  eflaic  farmed  by  a  middleman 
tvho  draws  from  it  a  profit  equal  to  the  rent  he 
pays,  had  b.  en  k  pt  in  the  landholder's  own  manage- 
ment, and  i.he  rent  raifed  to  the  fame  degree*  as  by 
the  middleman,  wherein  would  there  hays  been  any 
difference  in  rerpc£l  of  the  tenants  and  c  il^'vitors  ? 
would  ihey  have  fuffered  lefs  injuftice  if  deprived  of 
this  great  (hare  of  the  produce,  and  juil  reward  of 
their  induftry  by  the  landlord,  thi;  if  deprived  of 
it  I  Y  the  middleman  ?  what  right  can  the  landlord 
have  a'T^uired  by  purchafe,  which  he  camot  trans- 
fer to  the  middleman  during  his  leafe  ? 

Th*"  middleman  is  defcribed  to  be  one,  whofc 
bulinefs  and  wliofs  induftry,  confifls  in  hiring  grea^ 
tY&dis  of  land,  as  cheap  as  he  can,  and  reletilng 
them  to  others,  as  dear  as  he  can.  May  not  the 
landholder  and  his  anceftors  be  defcribed,  as  a  race 
of  men  vvhofe  bufincfs  and  v.hofe  induftry  has  for 
"  iucceffivo 
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iuccefiive  generations  confifted  in  buying  up  large 
trafts  of  land  as  cheap  as  they  can,  and  letting  them 
to  others  as  dear  as  they  can  ? 

It  muft  be  difficult  to  fay  what  right  the  one  fct 
of  men,  more  than  the  other  can  have  to  appropriate 
any  fhare  of  the  produce  of  additional  induftry, 
employed  by  the  cultivator,  in  improving  the  foil : 
the  injufllce  and  abfurdity  of  the  \2nA\n-rAa  rialm  to 
improveablc  value,  may  appear  in  the  flrongeft 
light,  when  conlidered  in  this  delegated  forlii. 

Were  the  fovereign  of  Ireland  an  abfolute  mo- 
march,  and  did  he  interpofe  when  the  middleman's 
leafe  becomes  vacant,  to  prevent  the  landlord  froni 
cxafting  more  rent  than  he  formerly  received  j 
would  not  that  award  be  mlade  in  conformity  to 
natural  juflice,  and  the  beft  principles  of  that  public 
©economy,  according  to  which  the  rewards  of  in« 
duftry  ought  to  be  diftrlbutcd  ? 

The  vvifcfl  and  moft  beneficial  fchen'ies,  (y^") 
are  in  fome  mdh's  opinions  effectually  turned  into 
ridicule,  when  it  is  fliov/n,  or  even  afferted,  that 
they  cannot  be  carried  into  execution.  T  he  con- 
lideration  of  fuch  plans,  may  however,  put  to  fhame 
the  abufes  of  thofe  which  are  eftabUfhed,  by  fhow- 
ing  how  widely  they  differ  from  what  is  beneficial 
or  wife.  If  the  exhibition  of  fuch  a  contraft,  can- 
not remove  pernicious  abufes,  it  may  in  fome  de- 
gree retrain  the  rapidity  of  their  increafe. 


%^2         T  H  E      R  I  G  H  T    O  F 

Various  obje£ls  have  engaged  the  enthufiafm, 
and  excited  the  efforts  of  mankind  in  fucceffive  ages': 
{chemes  of  conquefl:  and  fettlement  in  one  age  j 
plans  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  another  j  ma- 
nufaftures  and  commerce  have  now  their  turn  j  and 
perhaps  in  fome  not  very  diftant  age,  the  inde- 
pendance  of  cultivation,  eflablifhed  on  a  juft  regu- 
lation of  property  in  laad,  may  become  the  favourite 

purfuii  or  nailons,  >,,,ii  tk«  «iUl»f  ^tyvS  of  public 
fpirited  endeavours.  The  prefent  tendency  of  men's 
opinions,  and  enquiries,  promoted  by  the  aftual  Hate 
of  the  moft  enlightened  nations,  feems  to  lead  to* 
wards  it. 

*<  Sic  pofcere  fata, 
**  Et  re  or,  et  fi  quid  veil  mens  augurat,  opto," 
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